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GOOD OLD TIMES. 


THE PESSIMIST : 


REAR lie my ways through dull, dead days and blank nights 
droning after ; 
Long lost the Age of Laughter; far fled the Happy Climes! 
And through the mist I hark and list the mocking of faint voices— 


One Gone Before rejoices to laud the Good Old Times. 


I 
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THE SPANISH KNIGHT: 


WAS a Don of Aragon. 
By sainted Ferdinand 
The stake-fire’s maw full-fed I 
saw, | 
The grim rack purged the 
land. AL 9 
Sharp watch we kept for 
Saxons swept > 
Ashore by zealot waves— . 
The dogs so stout our faith to 
flout, 


We scourged to welcome graves ! 
oD do 


ctw 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
SLAVER: 


NCE and again with godly 
men 
From the Guinea coast I’ve » 
come, 
In ketch or snow, with blacks 
below, 

Bought cheap for Medfordrum. 
They bent their necks in the 
low ’tween-decks, 

Hatch’d down till the Line 
storm sped ; 
Then the sucking slaves we 


trashed to the waves, 





And their mothers with them, i 





dead. 





THE PESSIMIST : 


eed spurs no knight to close-set fight, no strange shore lures 
the rover: 
Romance, thy reign is over ; Noblesse, thy name forgot ! 
In mart and court, by tret and tort, the worse enslaves the better ; 
Love wears a golden fetter, and Joy and Faith are not. 

















GOOD OLD TIMES. 


A TAX-GATHERER OF THE 
RESTORATION : 


Charles his name of might 
I came— 
Men loath’d the Chimneyman, 
But they stript their backs to 
pay the tax ; 
Their clemm’d brats shriek’d 
and ran. 
Where hurts a curse? I fill’d 
my purse ! 
‘Fore Gad! The times were 
gay 
When reivers, hung to their 
gibbets, swung 
Like lanthorns by the way ! 


cle 


A CHATELAIN OF THE 
RHONE: 


— stone on stone to 
guard the Rhone, 
My donjon cowed the serf. 
The corn he tilled my strong-box 
filled — 
His share the shaven turf! 
By seigneur-right my _ wassail 
night 
Of maid had never lack ; 
If groom bereft would ’venge 
the theft, 
I broke him on the rack ! 





cw 
THE PESSIMIST : 





INE no brave deed with steel or steed, no quest on chartless ocean, 


No gallop-pulsed emotion, no joust for fair dame’s praise ; 


But though Fate’s loom weaves weft of gloom and warp of hopeless 


longing, 


My stalwart ghosts come thronging to sing the Good Old Days. 


Joun Lancpon HEATON 





The Music Party. 
(WATTEAU.,) 


THE HERTFORD HOUSE COLLECTIONS 
BEQUEATHED TO THE BRITISH NATION. 


ADY WALLACE, widow of Sir Richard Wallace, who inherited most of the 
wealth of the late Marquess of Hertford, bequeathed the Marquess’s Art 
collections, now in Hertford House, Manchester Square, to the British 

Nation. Sir Richard died in 1890 at Bagatelle, his country seat in the Bois de 
Boulogne, near Paris, and at that date a committee of experts valued these 
collections at three and a half millions sterling. ‘This high figure may be deemed 
somewhat arbitrary, and for practical purposes it might be advisable to have a 
revised estimate made by different experts. Those, however, who have watched 
the gradual accumulation of all these artistic treasures will not consider this sum 
extravagant. One fact outweighs all others, and adds to the priceless value of 
Lady’s Wallace’s legacy: that is the utter impossibility, at whatever cost and in 
whatever part of the world, of procuring specimens of art so unique as those 
now offered to our admiration in the Hertford collections. Individual disasters 
may bring to the hammer and scatter collections which hold the first rank in 
Europe; the possessors of the Borghese, Doria, Lichtenstein, Buccleuch, Ellesmere, 
d’Aremberg and Rothschild galleries may some day suffer losses by which first-class 
works of art may be thrown on the market—there will, nevertheless, always remain 
in the Hertford collections a series of works unrivalled in their completeness. Such, 
for instance, are the series of pictures by the feintres galants of the eighteenth 
century ; the furniture, and bronzes, masterpieces of artists, decorators and artistic 
workmen of the great French epochs. By adding the Hertford collections to that 
of the National Museum—which latter, although of recent creation, has become 


4 
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one of the most important in Europe—England is enabled to fill up a gap in the 
chronological history of painting: that of the Masters of the French School ; and 
thereby accomplishes what should be the educational purpose of every Art Museum, 
namely, a complete and uninterrupted sequence of the works of the great Masters. 
We can realise the importance of this legacy by giving one example and 
quoting a few names from among the painters alone. The National Gallery does 
not possess a single work of Watteau, whereas the Hertford Gallery has eleven works 
of this painter of the Fées Gadlantes, besides twenty-two by Greuze, fifteen by Pater, 
twenty by Boucher, thirty-one by Decamps, fifteen by Meissonier, etc., etc., and 
many other specimens of the different artists from 1830 down to our day. 
Hertford House occupies the whole of one end of Manchester Square. It 
is a fine, well-proportioned mansion, with three large galleries opening on the 
same level as the dwelling-rooms. The house has a history of its own, and the 
site on which it is built forms part of a large estate belonging to Lord Portman. 
In former days, when Marshal Sebastiani and Comte de St. Aulaire were the 
accredited ambassadors of the French monarch, it was the French Embassy. The 
third Marquess of Hertford, better known for his eccentricities at the Court of 
George IV., under the title of Lord Yarmouth, has been portrayed by Thackeray 
in the character of Lord Steyne; and it is evident that Lord Beaconsfield had 
him in his mind when he wrote the novel of which Lord Monmouth is the hero, 
This Marquess of 
Hertford served in 
the British Army 
during the wars of 
the First Empire ; 
he was taken 
prisoner, carried to 
France, and - incar- 
cerated at Verdun. 
Subsequently he gave 
up living in England, 
and abandoned his 
London _ residence. 
He had married a 
celebrated actress, 
Marie Fagnani, who 
also figured as a 
heroine, under the 
name of Minnie, in 
one of Georges 
Schonig’s novels; and 
under these circum- 
stances Lord Sey- 
mour elected to live 
abroad, dividing his 
time between Paris 
and Milan. His 
personal appearance 
was somewhat 
peculiar, for he was Mrs. Robinson 
enormously __ stout, (ROMNEY.) 
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extremely headstrong, and indifferent to public opinion. He lived according to his 
fancy, and soon became notorious throughout Lombardy for his eccentricities, 
travelling about in a large post-chaise, with parti-coloured postilions, his carriage 





LAbreuvoir Arabe. 
(DECAMPS.) 


crammed with showy women, the delight of the gaping crowds. This nobleman 
was possessed of much wit, and was a great patron of art and literature; he was 
also on intimate terms with Rossini, and extremely generous in all his dealings 
with artists. 

The third Marquess died in 1842; and his son Lord Richard Conway Seymour, 
hitherto known as Lord Yarmouth, succeeded to his hereditary honours as fourth 
Marquess of Hertford. He was born about the year 1800, was educated in England, 
and before attaining his majority entered the British army. He was well informed, 
bright, quick and intelligent, but somewhat of a sceptic ; a brilliant conversationalist ; 
and his correspondence in the French language, specimens of which we have been 
able to purchase at various public sales, is remarkable alike for the courtesy and 
finish of its style. He prided himself on his refined politeness, but, as the French 
say, the Devil was not the loser. When in 1842, at his father’s death, he took 
his seat in the House of Lords as fourth Marquess of Hertford, he made his 
maiden speech, and disappeared not only from the political horizon but from 
England. The dispute between the Marquess and the parochial authorities is well 
known, for it became a tradition at Court and in Town. He occupied at that 
time a big house in Piccadilly, opposite Hyde Park, Hertford House not being 
in a fit state to receive him. A discussion arose between him and the vestry 
on the question of drainage; the Marquess obstinately refused to give way, 
left the staircase of his new house unfinished, closed the shutters, declared 
the place uninhabitable in order to avoid paying the rates, and abruptly quitted 
London. 

From that day forward the young nobleman became a thorough Parisian. As 
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early as 1828 he had been elected a member of the aristocratic club the Union, 
just started under the presidency of the Duc de Guiche, and now he also became 
a member of the Jockey Club; but of the two he preferred the former, where, 
together with Baron James de Rothschild and the Comte de Greffulhe, he became 
a partner of that famous set of whist players known as “Za Grosse Partie.” 
From this date Lord Hertford became known as an unrivalled connoisseur in the 
Fine Arts. ‘ 

There was at this time a small casino or pleasure-house in the Bois de 
Boulogne—a perfect gem of the Louis Sixteenth period. It had originally been 
built by Bélanger for the Comte d’Artois, on the site of a pavilion belonging to 
Mademoiselle de Charolais, the Prince de Condé’s daughter by Mademoiselle de 
Nantes, who was a natural daughter of Louis XIV. and Madame de Montespan. 
After the revolution of 1830, this pavilion had been alienated from the Crown 
lands, Louis Philippe refusing to inhabit it, for fear, as he said, of stepping into 
Charles X.’s shoes. ‘The piace was therefore struck out of the Civil List and 
put up to auction. Its peaceful surroundings suited Lord Yarmouth, and he 
bought it. Later on he was enabled, through the friendliness of Napoleon IIL, 
whom he had known during the latter’s exile in London, to increase the small 
holding by successive purchases; and when the great transformation scene 
of the Bois de Boulogne took place, he fitted it up and arranged it in such a 
manner that Bagatelle ceased to be a mere pavilion and fied-d-terre, and became 
almost his permanent abode, and a residence, on a small scale, fit for a prince of 
royal birth. It was his first attempt as an amateur architect, for he restored the 








Le Retour de Chasse. 
(WATTEAU.) 


building, and sought out eagerly all the furniture and works of art that had been 
scattered by various revolutions. He then called to his aid a landscape gardener, 
Blaikelay by name, who laid out the park, which he ornamented with masterpieces 
of statuary. Indeed, while doubling the size of the Comte and Comtesse d’Artois’ 
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celebrated 
little — pavi- 
lion, he 
restored all 
its original 
character- 
istics, adding 
to it art trea- 
sures, each 
of which 
possessed an 
historical as 
well as an 
artreti.c 
value, and 
thus justify- 
ing the motto 
inscribed by 
Charles X. 
on the pedi- 
ment of the 
building, 
“ Parva sed 
apta.” 


This we 
may call the 
first collec- 
tion. The 
Marquess 
had, how 
ever, also 

Seiten built and 

(PIETER DE HOOGH.) fitted up two 

residences in 

Paris: one for himself, at the corner of the Boulevard des Italiens and the Rue 

Lafitte, and another close by, at the corner of the Rue Taitbout, for his brother, 

Lord Henry Seymour, so well known on the Boulevards as the type of the English 

Parisian. Here in Paris, gradually and by daily purchases, he brought together 

paintings, furniture, bronzes, porcelains, miniatures, snuff-boxes, jewellery, a thousand 

elegant trifles by the artists of the eighteenth century; snuff-boxes on which 

Blarenberg had painted a hundred minute figures; fans, comfit-boxes, etc.,—in a 
word, all those charming frivolities which are the delight of connoisseurs. 

Henceforth Lord Hertford’s preferences became more accentuated. This gifted 





Englishman was French in his tastes, and soon became celebrated as a buyer of 


the seventeenth and eighteenth century masters. From 1842 to 1870, till the eve 
of the declaration of the Franco-German war, which is also the date of his death, 
he spent his days accumulating art treasures. He followed all the famous sales; 
everything seemed to flow towards him. In these early days, short-sighted people 
smiled when they saw him give as much as four hundred pounds for a single 
head of Greuze—a picture which at the present time would fetch four thousand. 
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The most famous works of that master, “Les CEufs Cassés,” ‘La Liseuse,” and 
‘‘ Innocence,” became his property; and thus he was enabled to place in the 
boudoir at Hertford House twenty-one examples of the master. 

Lord Hertford had the most refined taste, but he inclined towards Preftiness in 
Art; what was grandiose or terrible did not appeal to him: Watteau, Boucher, 
Pater, and Lancret were his favourites. In truth, he had no need to acquire any 
English paintings, for he already possessed in his untenanted London house the 
finest specimens of the English school; moreover, he had in his service several 
active purveyors, and his Sir Joshua Reynolds’, Rogers, and others, were of estab- 
lished fame, and came from celebrated collections. Whenever a prince or noble- 
man died or was ruined, Hertford was ready to purchase the spoil. He found 
golden opportunities at the sales of Cardinal Fesch, of the King of Holland, of 
Louis Philippe and the Orleans Princes, and at the dispersion of the Baron de 
Montlouis, Aguado, Pourtales, Pommersfelden, and San Donato collections. The 
Marquess either attended them in person, or else was represented by his successor 
Mr. Richard Wallace, who, twenty years his junior, was brought up under the care 
of the Dowager Marchioness of Hertford, widow of the third Marquess. ‘This 
is the young man 
who later was to be 
sentto Rome, Vienna, 
and St. Petersburg, 
in order to carry off, 
by the sheer power 
of gold, the treasures 
secretly disposed of 
by princes in dire 
straits ; works which 
the European mu- 
seums strove in vain 
to acquire. And he 
who was to become 
Sir Richard Wallace 
thus began his ap- 
prenticeship in Art. 

Wealth was at the 
Marquess’ disposal, 
for his establishment, 
though befitting one 
of his rank, was not 
conducted on a large 


was his hobby, and 
constituted his chief 
expenditure. Lord 
Hertford did not, 
however, restrict him- 
self exclusively to the 
French School, for 
he purchased eleven 





Rembrandts, eleven Holy Family and St. John. 
Albert Cuyps, among (MURILLO.) 
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which was his masterpiece, “ L’Allée de Dordrecht,” five Hobbemas (which already, 
at this period, represented a sum of twenty thousand pounds), several examples of 
Pieter de Hoogh and Jan Steen, eleven of Rubens, of which one landscape alone, 
known under the name of “ L’Arc en Ciel,” cost eight thousand pounds sterling, a 
value which might be doubled at the present day. But it would be idle to mention 
each example of the different schools, for the mere names of the principal works 
in these collections would hardly suffice to recall them to the majority of our 
readers. It is quite evident—the great public galleries of Madrid, Paris, London, 
Dresden, Munich and Berlin excepted—that the collection at Hertford House 
ranks as one of the finest in the world. But its chief characteristic lies in its 
variety: it seems as though, with the exception of the Antique, Medizval, and 
Primitive Schools, everything were included ; for if Hertford limited his choice to 
the productions of the last three centuries, his successor, Sir Richard Wallace, 
added to them those of the Renaissance strictly speaking. 

All these magnificent objects, furniture, porcelains, bronzes and tapestries, were 
accumulated in Paris, and stored there until the year 1860, when room was found 
to put the cases in some empty stables which had belonged to a brother of the 
Marquess, the late Lord Henry Seymour, who had died young. About this year the 
contents were placed in some kind of order in the apartment of the Rue Lafitte, but 
as purchases still went on, and important sales continued to afford opportunities for 
buying, the collection was ever increasing. This state of things continued till 1870, 
when, as we have already said at the moment of the declaration of war, the 
fourth Marquess of Hertford died, leaving the whole of his fortune to Mr. Richard 
Wallace. 

The Marquess leaving no direct personal heir, his title as well as his entailed 
property, which was not very considerable, devolved upon his nearest relation, a 
cousin, Francis George Hugh Seymour, born in 1812, General in the British army 
and Lord Chamberlain of the Household, who then became fifth Marquess of 
Hertford. The French property, however, as well as the unentailed English property 
and all his securities, which represented an enormous total, he devised with spon- 
taneous liberality to Mr. Richard Wallace, who, according to the tenor of the late 
Marquess’ will, “had attended him so devotedly during his long illness.” The new 
Marquess, therefore, only inherited the name and title, and the Rock or Tower of 
Hertford from whence the family originally sprang. 

We now enter a new phase. The war of 1870-71 breaks out: Sir Richard finds 
himself shut up in Paris with his wife and son—the latter a Frenchman, a lieutenant 
in the Cuirassiers of the Guard, and staff officer to General Vinoy, who commanded 
the 13th Army Corps, and who, after gallantly striving to rejoin MacMahon before 
Sedan, escaped the general disaster by his masterly retreat on Meziéres, and 
returned to Paris, where, on the retirement of General Trochu, he became Governor 
and Commander-in-chief. Richard Wallace’s conduct during the siege of Paris is 
well known, and has made him famous. He carefully watched events, encouraged 
and assisted the population, spent a million francs (£40,000) in charitable deeds, 
and took part in the re-victualling of the capital, earning honours from the 
Government and the blessings of the people. After the siege, during the Commune, 
Wallace still remained in the city where he was so universally respected. When, 
however, after the sanguinary repression was accomplished, the gates of Paris were 
again thrown open, Richard Wallace crossed the Channel in order to attend to 
the business entailed by such an inheritance, and the duties it involved. He 
entered into possession, and, an Englishman by birth, determined to establish his 
principal residence at Hertford House, and to complete and rearrange the building, 
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so that it should not only be fitted for a private dwelling, but adapted for the 
Hertford-Wallace Museum he wished to found, as a mark of gratitude towards 
3 his benefactor. Meanwhile, desirous to reward an English personage, whose 
: generous action during the war had reflected credit on his nation, the Government, 
in the person of Mr. Gladstone, at that time Prime Minister, proposed that Her 
Majesty should confer a baronetcy on the Marquess’ successor, thenceforth Sir 

Richard Wallace. His wife, who was of French origin, became Lady Wallace, and 

his son George, the French Captain, an English subject. Paris became for him 

but a place of repose, a temporary residence, according to the season of the year. 

a3 Important interests still called the proprietor of Bagatelle and of other numerous 





View on the Maas. 
eS § (CUYP.) 


possessions to France ; but having soon after been elected a Member of Parliament for 
the County of Antrim, Sir Richard’s permanent domicile was necessarily in England. 

Thenceforth the fate of the collections was decided, and at the close of 

mn the year 1871 it was settled that everything was to be sent to England. 
Paris only retained the furniture, and works of art actually used as household 
furniture, that were already in the two residences: Rue Lafitte and Bagatelle. 
By an agreement with the Department of Science and Art, the collections were 
to be conveyed to London at the expense of the State, and exhibited at Bethnal 
Green Museum. 

The plan was carried out, and met with complete success. The Museum was 
largely frequented, not only by the upper classes, but also by workmen in Art 
industries ; and five millions of visitors are recorded as having passed through 
its doors. 

While this exhibition was on view, Sir Richard was busy fitting up the galleries 
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Madame Pellicorne and her Daughter. 
(REMBRANDT.) 


at Hertford House, and getting everything ready to receive—as he thought 
permanently—his exquisite collections. The House had been left in charge of 
devoted servants, old retainers who looked forward to ending their days there, 
surrounded by children, born and bred under that roof. However, although 
everything was in order and the place scrupulously clean, anybody who knows the 
effects of London climate on paintings and delicate works of art, will understand 
into what a sad condition things had got, in a house shut up for nigh thirty-six years, 
of which the outhouses and dependencies alone had been in use and inhabited. 

I shall never forget the impression I received on entering this “ Palace of the 
Sleeping Beauty” in company with Sir Richard Wallace, towards the end of the 
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year 1871. What a strange contrast it then presented to its actual splendour! 
Closed and abandoned since 1836, Hertford House, in its solitary and peaceful 
square, had become a kind of legendary mansion ; all life, even the humblest and 
most retired, had taken refuge in the mews; and notwithstanding that everything 
was in readiness for the invisible owners, a solemn silence reigned everywhere. 
On the walls of the drawing-rooms the lovely visions of Reynolds and Gainsborough 
were displayed, side by side with the elegant types of Van Dyck, the superb 
paintings of ‘Titian, and the glowing canvases of Rubens, represented by the 
latter’s masterpiece, the famous “ Rainbow”; but all these living and radiant works 
had by the slow action of time become covered with a thick coating of bloom, 
through which as through a veil their beauty was but dimly revealed, clothed as it 
were with a kind: of mysterious and melancholy grace. 

During three days these pictures were cleansed by experts, thoroughly 
accustomed to such work, and their brilliancy was thus restored; but even after 
three or four successive washings, the fresh clear water in the big pails was still 
impregnated with the black dust ever present in the murky atmosphere of London. 

At the close of the year 1872 Hertford House was set in order and ready to 
receive collections. 
Sir Richard person- 
ally superintended 
the arrangements 
and fitting up, for 
he had a somewhat 
classical taste, and 
was extremely fas- 
tidious about details. 
He had _ renewed 
almost everything, 
removed the stair- 
case, which in 
English fashion con- 
sisted of a_ single 
broad flight of steps, 
and had transformed 
the interior courtyard 
into a marble gar- 
den, where flowers 
mingled with _ bas- 
reliefs, monumental 
vases, and seats of 
Grecian origin. Sir 
Richard had also 
added a gallery along 
the back of the 
house, and had con- 
nected it with the 
front part by two 
side galleries facing 
the _ street. The 
inauguration of the Le Chiffre d'Amour. 
new premises was (FRAGONARD.) 
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The Unmerciful Servant. 
(REMBRANDT.) 





heralded by a series of brilliant receptions ; for all that composes London Society was 
anxious to be admitted to such a perfect sanctuary of Art, methodically and exquisitely 
set out, and to enjoy the novel spectacle of the sumptuous establishment of a 
French gentleman’s mansion furnished in the French style with objects derived from 
aristocratic families, and adorned with paintings for the most part hitherto unknown. 

From 1873 up to the death of Sir Richard Wallace these treasures were only 
on view to those who could either give the best references or plead some _ special 
object of study ; and at one time Wednesday was the day of the week set apart 
for the visitors who had previously obtained the necessary tickets of admission 
from the master of the house. 

As a matter of fact, Sir Richard led a very secluded life; inclined thereto by 
a certain reserve of character and by his natural tastes, which made him prefer 
a solitary existence. Certain family circumstances contributed also to overshadow 
his life. The Baronet had realised his ideal of making his living-room an inhabited 
museum; he had distributed in their respective places, both as regards elegance 
and convenience in daily use, the various articles of furniture, the pictures and 
ornaments pertaining to decorative art, such as were fitted to adorn a splendid 
interior. To be admitted to visit the galleries at Hertford House, and then to 
be stopped on the threshold of these interesting rooms, was evidently an extremely 
regrettable restriction for a lover of Art, and deprived many strangers of a keen 
enjoyment., 

The staircase, formerly composed of a single flight of steps built into the wall, 
in the English style, was altered by Sir Richard Wallace with a view of imparting 
a greater breadth of appearance. The wrought-iron balustrade and railing has a 
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history of its own. This chef d’ceuvre of French ironwork represents big scrolls of 
leaves entwined around cornucopias, from which escapes a shower of golden medals 
and coins; it had survived the destruction of the grand staircase in the National 
Library in Paris, formerly the Palace of Cardinal Mazarin. By some extraordinary 
oversight, during the restoration of the building it had been sold for a mere song 





innocence. 
(GREUZE.) 


to the contractor who had charge of the works. The latter disposed of it to a 
dealer in curios, who for many years stored it away, patiently awaiting the Croesus 
who would pay for it the sum it deserved, and erect a mansion whose staircase 
should be worthy of such an ornament. The Croesus was forthcoming about the 
year 1871, in the person of Sir Richard Wallace, when it was already an object of 
historical interest. We must, however, remind our readers that when this balustrade 
was in Mazarin’s Palace, the staircase had only a single flight, and Sir Richard 
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ordered one with double flights, so as 
to impart a more imposing appearance, 
with two entrances and two stairways, 
which on reception days would the 
better display the elegant and hand- 
somely dressed crowds that ascended 
the steps. Hence arose the necessity 
of having the original ironwork re- 
produced by skilled English artisans ; 
and the work was so perfectly exe- 
cuted, that it was a favourite joke 
of the host to test the perspicacity 
of his intimate friends by asking 
them to guess which of the two 
balustrades came from the Mazarin 
Palace. To complete the general 
effect, Sir Richard had the audacity 
—for no other word can be used— 
to decorate the whole of the staircase 
walls, which reached from top to 
bottom of the entjre edifice, with 
the admirable paintings by Boucher, 
“Les Triomphes ad’ Amphitrite,” exe- 
cuted by the orders of Madame de 
Pompadour. 

Before ascending the stairs there 
was in Sir Richard’s day a_ large 
parlour on the right-hand side of the 
entrance. From an early period, the 
Marquess of Hertford had collected 
in this room a number of views of 
Venice by Canaletto and Francesco 
Guardi, of which there are no less 
than twenty-seven examples, including 

St. Catherine of Alexandria. four famous views of the Grand Canal 

(CONEGLIANO.) purchased at the Duc de Morny’s sale. 

An entire suite of rooms occupied 

this part of the building, going round the stairs, and were decorated with more 

or less valuable works of modern art of the period of Wellington and Lord 

Palmerston. The big dining-hall, smoking- and billiard-rooms were never used, 

for during the lifetime of Sir Richard none but the most intimate friends were 
ever entertained. 





The whole suite of drawing-rooms leading to Sir Richard’s study were fitted 
up for daily use, and each article of furniture occupied its appropriate place, 
whether it were a writing-desk, a bureau, or a fire-screen, an arm-chair, a table, 
a show-case, or a sofa, a candlestick, a clock, or any other object. At the same 
time a certain intention presided in the choice of the paintings, each room 
being decorated by rare examples—not overcrowded—of one special School; and 
in this way we passed from France to Spain, from Flanders to Italy, from Holland 
to England. 

In the first Drawing-room, which Sir Richard habitually occupied, the English 
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School dominated. Here Sir Joshua Reynolds was represented by works of 
transcendent beauty: the famous portrait of Nelly O’Brien, which has become so 
celebrated since the Manchester Art Exhibition, “ Mrs. Bradyll,” a masterpiece of 
calm elegance, and the unique “Strawberry Girl,” of which Reynolds himself said 
that, “among the half-dozen original paintings I have produced, it is the one I 
like the best.” Side by side with Reynolds were Gainsborough, Constable, whom 
the modern French School recognise as the initiator of their School of landscape, 
his celebrated ‘Corn Field” opening out a whole programme of a new expression 
in Art; Romney, and Sir Thomas Lawrence, with his famous portrait of Lady 
Blessington,—all contribute to make up a collection, unrivalled in any private 
gallery, of the English School. 

Spain is represented at its best by marvellous examples of Velasquez and 
Murillo; Holland by Rembrandt; then we find examples of the smaller French 
masters, from Watteau down to the last of the jfeintres galants, who still smile 
from the canvas, unconscious of the approaching revolutionary storm, with their 
merry subjects and dallying loiterers sauntering in ornamental grounds, the 
“ Embarquement pour Cythere,” the love-making and festivities, painted on the eve 
of the day when the unhappy Queen of the Trianon stepped into the fatal cart 
and stretched her neck under the knife of the guillotine. And these graceful 
delineators of trifles must feel at home, surrounded by the elegant furniture due 
to artistic workmen (who themselves are also masters in their art), amid the 
tapestries brought from the manufactories of the Savonnerie and Aubusson, the 
glass cases that reveal all the refinement of the ladies of Louis XV.’s Court ; 
the fans, the comfit-boxes, and the little note-books in which they inscribed 
the names of the noblemen who invited them to sup at Marly or to grace a 
garden party at their villas at Louveciennes, or to accompany them on an 
excursion to the “ Féfe des Loges” (Great Fair) in the forest of St. Germain. 
Sometimes, indeed, the table itself on which the objects are displayed is not only 
a work of art, but also an historical souvenir; for we find here the plain but 
exquisitely-shaped table in the Louis XVI. style on which the famous Treaty of 
Tilsit was signed. 

During Sir Richard’s lifetime none but his most intimate friends was admitted 
into his study, and none even of these chosen few was permitted to cross the 
threshold of the room beyond. Here he had gathered together specimens of every 
kind of art, gold- and silversmith’s work, Limoges enamels, ivories, miniatures, 
exceptional specimens of ceramic art— Gubbio, Deruta and Cafaggiolo ware ; 
portraits by Clouet (as, for instance, a certain refined and pale-faced Hertford of 
the sixteenth century) amid water colours by Turner, David Cox, and Decamps. 
This latter was an artist well beloved by the fourth Marquess, for there are 
twenty-six works of his in the collection, amongst which are the “ Sortie de [Ecole 
turque” and the “ Anes de Boulak,” which were purchased for the Baronet at the 
Paturle sale, some twenty years ago. Next to the “Sortie de ?Ecole turque” 
we must look at Bonington’s illustrations of Shakespeare, luminous compositions 
which the Marquess of Hertford, advised by his friend Baron d’Ivry, patron of the 
youthful artist, used to buy from poor Richard Parkes for a couple of sovereigns apiece. 
Amateurs endowed with a gift of discernment often feel attracted towards young 
artists of promise ; this one, however, was more than that: from the age of twenty 
he realised all expectations, and his work of that period now fetches a notable 
price. The prophecies of Baron d’Ivry and of the Marquess of Hertford have 
been fulfilled, for the works of Richard Parkes, better known as Bonington (who 
was born in 1801 and died in 1828 at twenty-seven years of age), which in his 
2 
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lifetime had been sold so cheap, 
attained some forty years later 
enormous prices. 

There are twenty-one canvases 
by Jean Baptiste Greuze. It was 
a stroke of genius in 1828 to risk 
a few thousand francs on a canvas 
of the master, and the Marquess 
of Hertford’s courage was indeed 
rewarded. If we take, for instance, 
these works at a moderate valu- 
ation, easily obtainable at the 
present day, we may say without 
fear of exaggerating that the mere 
paintings on the walls of the 
boudoir would reach a million of 
francs (£40,000). These are, 
without doubt, the productions of 

Greuze’s own brush, whereas the 
canvases of his favourite pupil, 
Mademoiselle Ledoux (touched 
up, it is true, by the master) are 
often passed off under his name ; 
but these have been chosen with 
enlightened taste, and are more- 
over in a perfect state of pre- 
servation. “ La Liseuse,” “ Prété 
Filiale,” “ Téte de Bacchante,” 
“ Fidelité,” “ Le Miroir Cassé,” and more especially “ Zes Gufs Cassés,” are among 
the most celebrated of his works, and come from the most trustworthy sources. 

In the French School we find all the painters of the so-called 1830 period— 
that is, the Romantic School. ‘The more recent painters of the same school follow 
in chronological order: fifteen pictures by Meissonier, the ‘“‘ Polichinelle,” the 
“ Amateurs de Gravure,” the “ Cavalier Louis XIII,” the “ Bravi,” etc., ete. 
Then we are greeted by the landscapes: Theodore Rousseau, Diaz, Troyon, Ziem, 
contemporaries of the two great connoisseurs who have formed the collection. 
It will be noticed that neither Lord Hertford nor Sir Richard Wallace ventured 
so far as J. Frangois Millet, the painter of the ‘ Angelus,” who was as little 
appreciated during his lifetime as he has since been overestimated. 





French Armour, Sixteenth Century. 


(THE Late) CHARLES YRIARTE. 


This article was written for the PALL MALL MAGAZINE by the late Charles Yriarte at the 
time when Lady Wallace’s magnificent bequest to the Nation was first announced. At 
the request of the Government authorities its publication has been delayed until the 
collection was thrown open to the Public. M. Yriarte was the expert by whose opinion 
Sir Richard Wallace was guided in many of his purchases —ED. P.M.M. 
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7. came to me when I had turned, and said: 
‘This, in my darkened life can never be, 
My ways are in the stumbler’s paths instead!” 
You came to me, 
High and unprejudiced and strong and free, 
Wearing God's seal upon your pure forehead. 
As who should pause on his bright way, to see 
A failing torch, with his own, live and red, 
Rekindle the faint flame, thus holily, 
A radiance, a light from foot to head, 
You came to me. 


MARIE L. VAN VORST. 
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RENCHING rain swept over the straggling town, the level green meadows, 
and turned the broad river into a swirling, shoreless sea. 

A single rain-washed fly jolted forlornly along the deserted streets, while 
its solitary occupant sought to obtain glimpses of the outer world by rubbing the 
inner side of its mist-veiled windows with a furtive pocket-handkerchief. She 
dared not keep a glass down, because raindrops would drift in upon her hat—her 
one “best” hat—and she was bound to consider an appearance which might 
exercise a certain influence even upon the elderly municipal dignitaries of an old- 
world Dutch town. 

As she looked out at the gabled housefronts, with their big square windows, 
she wondered whether they would ever grow familiar to her, and whether she 
would ever tread those quiet streets on her way between her lodgings and the 
High School. She had been hoping against hope for weeks past that she might 
obtain the post of English mistress at Dordrecht,—had seen with joy her name 
given in the paper among those of teachers invited to apply for it,—and yet, now 
when her wish might be nearing fulfilment, a sudden reluctance and dismay took 
possession of her, and she actually half rose to attract the cabman’s attention and 
bid him drive her to the town railway station. An emphatic jolt made her sit 
abruptly down again, and common sense came to the rescue of a sensitive and 
impulsive temperament. It reminded her that she had accomplished no less than 
ten formal calls upon gentlemen whose votes might ensure her success, and that 
but two remained to be paid. Only two more mauvais quarts-dheure in hot 
close sitting-rooms under the fire of inquisitive spectacles, and, her trial legitimately 
over, she would hurry back to her hotel and dine, and catch the evening train. 

The cab had stopped, and the driver was fumbling with the stiff door-handle. 
Elsie stepped out, and, pausing for a moment, drew in a long breath of fresh 
damp air. 

With the coming of the early November twilight the rain had almost ceased, 
the dense clouds had drifted apart, leaving a little space of colourless and faintly 
radiant sky. The dripping pavement gave back a dim reflexion of its evanescent 
brightness, and one slowly approaching figure, that of a tall man in a_ long 
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overcoat, trod it underfoot. This was the picture that Elsie took with her into 
the dark, unfamiliar entrance-hall. She was shown into an empty sitting-room, 
and saw once more the typical old-fashioned Dutch parlour; a large table in 
the centre, chairs stiffly ranged against the walls; good engravings in plain heavy 
black frames hung on a dark paper. At the farther end of it there was a space 
free from furniture except for a large red leather-covered armchair. 

It struck her that she might be untidy, and she began patting and arranging 
her hair—hair of that crisp kind which at the first touch of moisture sends out 
little curls und tendrils in all directions. “ Why, he will think I have a fringe!” 
she said to herself, dismayed. And just then the door of the room swung open 
noiselessly, and a man entered. So taken by surprise was she that she stood for 
an instant motionless, looking over her shoulder with wide-open, startled eyes. 
The lamp on the centre table shone in them, and dazzled their vision. 

As the new comer entered its circle of light, he proved to be not the elderly 
gentleman whom she was waiting for, but a man in the prime of life. He was 
tall and powerfully built, and by the way in which he moved, his loose swinging 
walk, she at once recognised him. She had seen him in the street, a few 
minutes before. He had a broad square-jawed face, close shaven except for 
the thick light brown moustache twisted sharply upwards @ 7Zmpereur: his pale 
grey eyes were of the kind whose glance easily becomes a stare. They bowed to 
one another, and she wished him good day. 

“Good day, Juffrouw!” he answered: ‘‘ I think you are one of the young lady 
candidates for a post at the High School? My uncle will be here presently. Pray 
be seated. You have come on an unlucky day.” 

*‘Do you mean that there is trouble in the house, Mynheer?” asked Elsie. 
She was tired, and her finely marked eyebrows contracted anxiously. 

‘“No, no,” the man answered, smiling, “I only alluded to the weather. Have 
you found trouble anywhere ?” 

“Mynheer Epelen was ill of influenza, and all his household. I was a very 
unwelcome visitor.” 

“JT should not have believed that possible,” returned Gert Van Donnop. 
Neither his words nor the way in which he spoke them were to Elsie’s taste, but 
she had no opportunity of showing it unless her face betrayed her. ‘The slippered 
feet of Mynheer Van Donnop were already shuffling over the thick carpet. 

The master of the house bore no likeness to his nephew, being small and very 
thin. His hairless countenance was wizened into innumerable fine wrinkles, and his 
grey head covered with a large black velvet skullcap. Yet he wore no spectacles, 
and his small, quick, restless eyes were the life of a face which might have been 
carved in wood. 

He greeted his guest and settled himself in the red leather armchair. They 
had not exchanged three sentences before Elsie realised that he was extremely deaf. 

“And I who can never make deaf people understand!” she thought, half 
amused, half despairing. “And if I pull my chair nearer to him he will be 
offended or think me forward !” 

It was the younger Van Donnop who saved the situation, by repeating her 
answers with a loud voice and trenchant utterance. 

**Are you related to Van Ermel, the distinguished historian?” asked the old 
gentleman. 

This was not one of the usual questions, since so far no one had shown any 
acquaintance with her name, though it was honourably known. 

She answered, colouring and pleased: “ He was my grandfather.” 
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“He was a most gifted man—but too much of a Cosmopolitan,” returned 
Mynheer Van Donnop sharply. “ And you do not look Dutch.” 

“T am Eng... I mean I am half English, My grandmother and my 
mother were both Englishwomen.” 

““Eh, what does she say ?” 


cr 


The Juffrouw says that her mother was English,” replied his nephew. 

Afterwards, on reflection, Elsie knew that he had taken the liberty of modifying, 
indeed, of slightly altering, some of her answers; at the time she did not notice it. 
Somehow, none of her interviews with Dordrecht’s worthy burgesses had been so 
interesting as this one, and on the other hand none had finally given her so 
complete a sense of discouragement. 

When she rose and took her leave, Gert Van Donnop opened the door and 
followed her out into the hall, where a lamp was burning. 

“Let me put you into your cab,” he said in English. 

Together they walked down the long flight of steps into the street. 

“Why did you so nearly say, ‘I am English’?” he asked. 

His blunt frankness stimulated that desire to be her natural self which she had 
been struggling with through a long afternoon of formal interviews and company 
manners. 

“T think I am English at heart,” she said. “I love England, and the happiest 
years of my life were spent there.” 

“T also have spent happy years there. I am an Africander, but I am also a 
Cambridge man.” 

“Do you come from Cape Colony?” Elsie asked. 

“My people live there, but I practise law in the South African Republic. I 
am not over in Europe for a holiday: I am here on business.” 

Miss Van Ermel was pursuing her own train of thought. 

“Then you are an English subject ?” she said. 

“Exactly so,—I am an English subject,—‘Civis Romanus sum.’ Where shall 
the man drive you?” 

He stood for a moment watching the cab turn awkwardly and lumber away, 
Then he went indoors. 

His uncle, still sitting in the red leather armchair, fixed upon him a sharp, 
inquisitive glance. He met it with a direct question. 

“Well, sir, what do you think of the school-vrouw ?” 

“She has excellent testimonials,”—the old man mentioned the fact slowly and 
grudgingly,—“ but she does not seem to me suitable, not suitable at all. And she 
does not look Dutch either; she is not like one of our fine, well-developed 
Dutch girls.” 

“She must be at least five-and-twenty,” the younger man answered, “and in a 
few years’ time she will be skinny and red-nosed and—suitable enough. It is her 
British blood. The English woman does not expand with years, like her Dutch 
sister—she contracts instead.” 

“ven as he spoke a picture charmed his mental vision: a girl’s face, fresh and 
sweet and young, delicate in colour, delicate in outline, vivid with quick thought 
and ardent life. 

Mynheer Van Donnop chuckled. ‘‘ How you love the English! Well, Van Ermel 
is a good name, and if I give her my vote it will be on her grandfather’s account.” 

Gert was standing behind him. “You will give her your vote,” he said, just 
too softly for the deaf ears to hear, “and you will give it on my account.” 

For he had fallen in love with the “ school-vrouw,” 
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II. 


They had sat long over dinner, and were still at table: old Mynheer Van 
Donnop, and Mevrouw Van Donnop opposite him, and a married daughter and 
her husband, and a neighbour and his wife, and Gert the Africander nephew, and 
lastly Juffrouw Van Ermel, who for some months past had been English mistress 
at the town High School. 

The bright pale spring evening light streamed in through the wide window, 
subdued, however, by an overhanging verandah. ‘The dining-room was in the old 
part of the house, and looked not upon the street, but river-wards. Sitting there, 
you could see the great sails slip by and the water quiver and glitter, and Elsie 
watched them furtively in the solemn pauses of the long meal. 

Gert Van Donnop rose up, wineglass in hand. “Ladies and gentlemen,” he 
said, ‘‘I wish to propose a toast.” 

Elsie was watching Aim now. She knew that in his opinion, though in his 
only, she was the guest of the evening. A sudden absurd hot dread possessed 
her that he might be about to propose her health, and cover her with confusion 
before the small sharp eyes of his uncle and his aunt’s cold stare. His smiling 
self-satisfaction—with a touch of suppressed triumph in it—was almost repulsive 
to her. 

‘“‘T intend to propose a toast,” he pursued. “It will be: The Cape for us!” 

All the men present chuckled delightedly—even old Van Donnop expanding in 
a sardonic grin—and their womenfolk echoed their mirth. Elsie was altogether 
puzzled. Her vanity, so it seemed, had deceived her. The precious toast was 
merely a joke, which every one understood except herself. And yet in some 
mysterious way it seemed to concern her, judging by the significant glances of 
her companions. 

Gert Van Donnop left his seat, and leaning over her filled her half-empty glass. 

“Please don’t, she said: “TI shall not drink it.” 

“To please me.” 

He spoke, as she had done, in English, and so quickly that no one caught the 
words save her for whom they were intended. These two had not become the 
friends they now were without many little contests of will, for the man possessed 
an essentially masterful nature, and the girl made a brave though fitful fight 
against his dominating influence. He returned to his place, lifted his long-stemmed 
German glass high in the air, and in his clear resonant voice—quite serious now— 
gave his toast: “The Cape for us!” Mechanically Elsie sipped her wine. Had 
she been less ruffled she would have noticed that her neighbours, grown suddenly 
grave, made echo with a slight difference: ‘“‘The Cape for vou!” 

The little incident brought dinner to a conclusion. The evening being very 
mild and spring-like, the whole party went out upon the balcony, an adjournment 
rendered possible by the fact that no one wore evening dress, and that it was not 
yet seven o'clock. Bright and placid and strong, the river swept past, under a far- 
away and profoundly blue sky, studded with stately shining clouds. The delicate 
sinuous line of the opposite shore,—a line so low that a windmill served to break it 
—was unusually dark and clear. 

Elsie stood at one end of the balcony beside Mevrouw Verkade, while Gert 
Van Donnop talked to the latter of family matters in which she had no concern. 
On any other occasion she would have been satisfied with what her senses offered 
her: a delicious freshness made pungent by a faint flavour of tar and ropes; 
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brown-sailed boats gliding seawards; a big bright green barge moored to the quay 
side, and deserted save for a small restless black dog, which barked at every 
passer-by. But to-night a painful self-consciousness stepped in between her and 
the outer world. How ardently she wished herself back in her own rooms, and 
regretted having ever accepted the Van Donnops’ invitation! “And yet,” she 
thought, “I could not possibly have refused it, any more than I could refuse to 
drink that stupid toast. “Why, why did he make the old people ask me? Is it 
possible that he—cares for me?” 

During the past winter, week had often succeeded week without their meeting, 
but this had been owing to the fact that Gert merely made his uncle’s house 
his headquarters, and was often away, visiting—so he told her—the different 
Continental capitals. These interruptions only stimulated their friendship, and in 
her case helped to keep unanswered the question which she now asked herself, 
helped it to grow daily more insistent, till she sometimes saw in it the one question 
worth finding an answer for. . 

The rest of the party were going indoors. Mevrouw Verkade, remarking that it 
was growing late, moved also. Elsie would have followed her, had not Gert Van 
Donnop stepped between them. “You are not afraid of chills,” he said: “let 
them go.” 

Elsie thought of the old defiant Greek motto: “They say. What say they? 
Let them say.” They would certainly say she was “ flirting” with Gert, and his 
aunt would deplore the insidious progress of a detestable foreign fashion, unheard 
of in her young days. 

“T think I would rather go in,” she said. 

“T believe you are mistaken about that,” Gert answered coolly, “and in any 
case you will stay here, as you drank that toast just now,—to please me.” 

Elsie raised her eyes to his full of the intention to resist, but they fell almost 
instantly under his cool dominant gaze; cool in the sense of mastership of 
the situation, yet with the underlight of a passionate desire. The colour 
flickered deeper into her cheeks, and she turned sharply away from him to 
hide the confusion that grew with each second to an intolerable mingling of joy 
and humiliation. 

She put her hands on the edge of the wide wooden balustrade, and grasping 
it, looked out unseeingly over the fleeting space of water, that from blue had 
turned to grey in the gathering dusk. In a minute she would be herself again, 
and speak coolly of ordinary things. But that minute’s grace was what Gert Van 
Donnop, watching her keenly, had no mind to give. 

With one backward glance, to see that no one watched them from the room 
behind, he put his arm round her and drew her against him. 

“T want you for my wife,” he said curtly. “ No—don’t struggle—that’s no 
use,” as Elsie made one violent instinctive effort to wrench herself away. “I can 
hold you any time against yourself—against the whole world. I'll only let you 
go if you can look me in the eyes and swear that you hate my touch.” 

His free right hand closed on her left as he spoke—closed gently, yet like a 
vice. And, thus holding her, he felt her slight body tremble from head to foot, 
stiffen in his grasp, then shiver, then grow still. 

“Look me in the eyes, little one,” he said. 

Elsie looked up. Her face was very white, but in her dilated glance, despite 
its anger and its shrinking, was a light that involuntarily and unknown to herself 
made answer to the passion in his. Gert laughed, a low satisfied laugh, and 
stooping his tall head, kissed her lips. 
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Half an hour later a maidservant stepped out on to the balcony. Gert went 
and spoke to her. 

“Tea is ready,” he said, on rejoining Elsie, ‘and our presence is required.” 

“Oh no,” exclaimed the girl, half laughing, half distressed. ‘I cannot possibly 
face them! Let me go home.” 

“Do you think I don’t know you? I have told Datje to bring us tea in my 
study, and I shall leave you there while I go down and ‘face the music,’ as the 
Britisher says; though what tune it may please to play is a matter of complete 
indifference to me.” 

He got his own way, I need hardly say, and took Elsie up to his study, a 
small room high in a gable, with a wide view over the fast darkening river. 
Here, while Elsie poured out tea, Gert sat and watched her, absently eating 
* bitterkiichen,” small sharp-flavoured macaroons, of which he was inordinately 
fond. 

“You will be the prettiest woman in Pretoria,” he said abruptly. 

Elsie looked at him like one in a dream. 

“ Must we live in Pretoria?” she asked. 

“We will see about it,” he answered, smiling. “My poor old father has an 
incurable complaint, and when he goes I shall have the farm near Rensberg, and 
perhaps, if things suit, we will turn into ‘Oom Gert’ and ‘Tant’ Elsie.’ And now I 
must go down, worse luck! or we shall have my aunt here.” 

When his heavy tread had clattered down the steep uncarpeted oak staircase, 
Elsie got up and went to the window. It was not that she had any eyes for what 
the river and the night offered her: lights that twinkled, near by, on masts and 
through stern windows, far off, in the villages beyond the pale reddish glow of the 
rising moon. Only her inward vision was clear and sensitive. 

Reaction—that implacable law—thrust her out of the new world, whose 
threshold she had just crossed, into a dim place full of doubt and shadow. She 
recalled how she had said to Gert, “I think I am English at heart.” She had 
been English at heart ever since her childhood, a childhood lived wholly in 
England, till old Heer Van Ermel offered to take his eldest orphan granddaughter 
and have her educated for the profession of teaching, and her mother, because 
the means were small and the children many, gave a reluctant consent. All 
through the past years happiness had meant for her brief holidays spent in 
England, and her dreams of what happiness might mean had ever included an 
English home of her own. Gert Van Donnop had stepped in between those 
dreams and their possible fulfilment. He would take her away to a far-off, half- 
savage country. He himself, born an English subject, foster-son of an English 
university, was wholly un-English, a Dutchman with an alien fierceness and swiftness 
of impulse, doubtless inherited from French Huguenot ancestors, since his mother 
was a Du Plessis. How little she really knew of him! Already he had made 
life without him seem impossible; but what of life with him? Would it hold 
happiness ? 

Oppressed by such insistent questionings, she left the window and moved 
restlessly about the rcom. Presently she found herself standing beside the writing- 
table, looking down at the untidy pile of letters and papers which Gert had pushed 
together to make room for the tea-tray. The uppermost sheet caught her attention. 
She took it up and looked at it. On it was drawn, in fine, clear, pen-and-ink 
outline, a long tube tapering towards a point, or rather two tubes, the smaller 
fitting into the larger. ‘‘ What is it?” she wondered. The next drawing answered 
her. Mounted, the long tube had become a cannon,—even to her ignorant eyes. 
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The door behind her opened, and on turning she found Gert at her elbow. 

“Looking at those drawings?” he said carelessly. ‘That Creusot gun is a 
fine big fellow: he fires hundred-pound shells.” 

Eyeing her steadily, he saw that she was not listening to him, and saw also 
that he had been away too long. 

“Come down,” he said: “my uncle waits to give you his blessing, and the 
others to welcome the future Mevrouw Van Donnop.” 

If she had ever fancied it possible that she might yet draw back, the gay 
confidence of his look and tone put the thought far from her. She followed him ’ 
without a word. 


III. 


The regular, rapid beat of a horse’s hoofs told Elsie Van Donnop that her 
husband had come home. Very early in the morning he had driven over to the 
English camp “on business.” He visited it fairly often; and she had learnt to 
dread these expeditions of his, since they always afforded him material for much 
caustic criticism of English manners and methods, which she could not have 
answered had she dared, and yet writhed under. 

She sat in a room darkened and kept comparatively cool by closed venetians, 
darning a pile of socks. She heard Gert’s voice giving an order to the Hottentot 
groom, and she wondered what he would do next—whether he would seek her out 
or his nephew Henricus, the boy whom he had brought back with him from the 
Transvaal six months ago, and whose presence was the crook in her lot, the thorn 
in her side, a continual reminder that while three years and a half of marriage had 
brought her no children, her sister-in-law had enough and to spare. 

She rose, and going to the window pushed the venetians a crack apart. The 
dog-cart was standing in the scant, sharply cut shadow of the pepper-trees, 
and the horse had not been taken out. While one boy lounged at his head 
another was fetching water for him. Gert had disappeared. Shutting out the 
shaft of hot, white light, she went back once more to her darning. She was 
weighed down by lassitude and discouragement, and the burden of her thoughts 
was the burden of the old song our grandmothers used to sing when the shadow 
of “ Bony” rested on land and sea: 


**Oh, I wish the wars were over. ..!” > 


The war! Would it ever cease? Three times in the last month the English had 

suffered disastrous defeat, and yet even Gert did not profess to think that the 

beginning of the end had come. Outwardly he remained loyal to the powers that 

were—military powers for the time being in the district where his broad lands lay ; id 

at home he indemnified himself for the duplicity, the occasional dissimulation 

made necessary by such an attitude. ‘This in itself was hard enough to bear; but 

what was it compared with the perpetual torturing dread lest “sympathy” with 

the enemy should lead him to do as friends and neighbours were doing daily, lest 

he should end by enrolling himself in the nearest Boer Commando? And there 

were moments when she came near praying that he might choose even that way, 

rather than the safer, baser way of secret treachery. ' 
She, who was English still at heart, had married a man whose strongest 1 

impersonal emotion was hatred of the British rule under which he had been born 

and bred. And all that she felt and hoped and feared she must needs hide, if so 

be that she might at least save her own small individual share of life’s happiness. 
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A sense of the danger that menaced it was always with her now. It chilled her 
when she heard Gert’s step. 

He came quickly into the room. “I am off again,” he said: “I am going to 
visit Oom Daantje.” 

“Will you be back by supper-time ?” she asked. 

“Not I—I shall stop the night.” He came close up to the table at which she 
sat, and leant his hand upon it. “I have been to the camp, as you know,” he 
said, speaking with rather more than his usual deliberation. ‘On my way there I 
met a useful person, who told me a piece of news. ‘There is to be an attack on 
Tafel Kop, to-morrow before dawn. It is a secret, of course, and no one will 
know anything about it till the column starts—a little surprise for Wolmarans, 
you understand.” 

There was a silence between them for about a minute. He began to think— 
God knows why—of how the last three years had changed her, from a_high- 
spirited, impulsive girl to a rather silent, sad-eyed woman. At first the change 
was so gradual and subtle that he scarcely noticed it. Besides, what was the use 
of noticing it? Life on a South African farm 7s lonely for a woman who has not 
been bred to it, and after all she never complained. He was thinking this when 
he saw her still face flush, and her eyes—raised suddenly to his—dilate and flash. 

“You are going to warn them?” she said. 

“They will be warned—you may be sure of that,” he answered. 

“Tt will be done through you, but you will let some one else take the risk ?” 

He was staring at her now in blank astonishment. He laughed. ‘Oh, you 
think I skulk and sit on the fence,—is that it? My dear, why do you suppose 
I am here at all? I found I could serve our cause better here. Just as plenty of 
men could do the Continental business and choose Oom Paul’s guns for him, 
even so thousands can handle a Mauser better than I can, but very few could 
hold the position I hold, and shall hold as long as it suits me. And now let me 
warn you not to be frightened by anything you may hear or see to-night. The 
attacking force will pass between the hills. Ricus will be watching for it, and at 
the right moment he will let off a rocket. He will be among the rocks some 
way from the house, and you must show no lights—mind that! You will be 
perfectly safe, and if any inquiry is made, is not my loyalty above suspicion ? 
Was not I spending the night at my friend’s house, ten miles away? Had I not 
obtained a pass for that purpose? Is not my friend also a conspicuous loyalist ? 
Now, are you satisfied ?” 

“Oh yes, I am satisfied.” 

The colour and light had gone; she listened to him without the least sign 
of emotion. He made an impatient gesture, then stooped down to kiss her. She 
shrank slightly. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Nothing.” She raised her head and kissed him with ice-cold lips. 

The hot, silent day lagged oh. At twelve Ricus came in to dinner. He was 
a lad of thirteen, not tall, but wiry and supple as a young wild cat. His rough 
thick brown hair hung in a forelock, from under which his light brown eyes stared 
out with that glance, at once restless and abstracted, which is born of hereditary 
watchfulness in a country of far, clear distances, where danger may lurk behind 
the nearest bush or hillock. His full-cheeked boyish face was almost childlike ; 
not so his sharply cut nose and small close-lipped mouth. He ate heartily, and 
silently—so far as speech was concerned. His table manners were the reverse of 
civilised, and Elsie had given up trying to improve them, since Gert only mocked 
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at her efforts. For the same reason she had ceased to try to penetrate his stolid, 
obstinate reserve. Gert had told her, laughing, that the boy despised her because 
she was not an Africander, and could not ride and shoot as his mother did. His 
presence was always a burden to her. ‘To-day it made her heart grow cold. 

On the level ground to the left of the farm there was an orchard. Elsie 
loved it. It was the one spot which reminded her of home—of an English apple 
orchard, dear to her childhood, where the trees grew in set rows with wide green 
alleys between them. ‘To-day she longed for it as a hiding-place, a refuge from 
the furies of shame and self-reproach that pursued and tortured her,—only to find 
that the enclosing walls, the shadowed light, brought her no step nearer peace. 

For the hundredth time she saw herself, in fancy, riding over to the English 
camp, warning the general that his plan of attack was known; and shattered the 
vision with one unanswerable argument. Gert might be faithless to England, but 
she could not be faithless to him. Yet again she went through that brief interview 
with him, and tasted the bitterness of impotent regret. “I was afraid because for 
once I had betrayed myself. My mouth grew dry and my breath choked, out of 
mere selfish fear, and Gert pretended to misunderstand me. Ah, how like him! 
He knew I should never break through that! And I might have begged and 
prayed and entreated—bah! a brave woman would have said straight out that it 
should never be. Oh God, what can I do? God, give me one more chance! 
There will be no fair fight, only a butchery. It will be like Magersfontein.” 

Across her brain flashed a verse that she had seen quoted in a newspaper. 
She did not know what it came from, or who wrote it, but when first she read it, 
it stirred her heart like a trumpet call, and lately it had haunted her with a 
stabbing pain : 

** Ever the faith endures, 
England, my England: 
‘Take and break us: we are yours, 
England, my own! 
Life is good, and joy runs high 
Between English earth and sky : 
Death is death; but we shall die 
To the song on your bugles blown, England— 
To the stars on your bugles blown !’” 


That would be their part; what of hers? In agony she threw herself on the 
ground, and prayed that she might die before that hour came; then, quite spent, 
seemed to lose all feeling, so blank and numb was her despair. 

Thus lying, her ear caught a far-off sound, a faint reverberant sound. 
Instinctively she pressed her ear closer to the earth, and the sound growing 
louder and nearer became the dull muffled beat of horses’ hoofs. She knew what 
it meant: a troop of soldiers riding back to camp. Almost daily they passed 
within sight, avoiding the gently rising ground—an outlying fold of a long low 
line of hills—on which the farmhouse stood, and keeping to the lower level. If she 
went outside the orchard she would see them now, a cloud of dust, a line of dim 
dust-coloured figures against blue sky and yellow veldt. Suddenly she sat upright, 
then clutching a branch which stretched above her head dragged herself up by it. 

What she heard now was the slow distinct trampling of horses ridden at a 
walk over rough rising ground. These soldiers were making straight for the farm. 
She had never thought of such a possibility, though more than once lately a patrol 
or a scouting party had ridden up and asked for grapes or a drink of milk. To 
her it was a miracle. She had prayed for one more chance, and God had sent it. 
She saw what she must do, only to recoil from it, wild and desperate, with the 
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dread of possible danger to the man she loved. She argued: “I can say that 
Ricus heard it from a Kaffir spy, and that Gert was away; but what if they don’t 
believe me? ‘They will remember that he was at the camp this morning.” The 
trampling was very near, it seemed to shake the ground under her feet, it mingled 
with a rushing sound in her ears. For one craven moment she thought she 
would fling herself down once more, and stopping her ears stay there till it had 
come and gone, and till her God-sent chance had passed by for ever. ‘Then came 
the sudden, lightning-swift revelation of all that that last chance meant. Thereby 
God had put into her hand not only hundreds of brave men’s lives, and the lives 
of the women who loved them, but Gert’s life also. She would save him from a 
hideous bloodguiltiness which would be his enduring curse, which would stand 
continually between her and him, blighting their mutual love. 

‘The mounted infantry patrol—half a dozen men and a lieutenant--halted at a 
little distance from the house. Elsie, standing on the stoep, watched the officer in 
command ride towards her, 

She saw a slight, trimly built young fellow, light-haired though tanned to 
mahogany colour, “smart” still in spite of sweat and dust: a pair of blue eyes 
looked out from the deep shadow of his hat brim, with an eager boyish expression 
sharply contradicted by the clean-cut hard lines of mouth and chin. The typical 
young English officer, in short—‘‘typisch Engelsch.” How often she had heard 
the expression of late, and always contemptuously spoken ! 

“ Madam,” said the lieutenant, saluting, “I shall be much obliged if you will 
let my men have a drink. They have had rather a hard day.” 

Just then Elsie became aware that Ricus had come out on to the stoep and 
was leaning against one of the doorposts, not a yard away. 

“With pleasure,” she said, “and I am very sorry we can’t water the poor 
horses, but indeed we have hardly enough for our own beasts; the fountain is 
almost dried up.” She turned to Ricus. “Go and tell the boys to bring out 
plenty of milk.” 

“JT have given orders already,” answered Ricus. 

Two or three boys had, in fact, made their appearance, carrying cans. One 
approached the officer. Elsie bade Ricus go in and fetch “this gentleman” a 
glass to drink out of. She spoke in Dutch, fearing a refusal; and a refusal, 
muttered between the lad’s teeth, was the answer she got. 

She fetched the glass herself, and so lost a few precious moments. ‘That 
which she saw, on returning, remained with her to her last hour: the young 
Englishman sitting motionless on his jaded horse, looking straight before him, 
while Ricus, lounging against the doorpost, watched him, sullen-eyed. A little way 
off, the grinning natives handing the cans round, the troopers, some drinking, 
some eagerly waiting for their turn. 

The lieutenant had finished his first glassful, and was thanking her with 
sudden, half shy cordiality. She spoke once more to Ricus, this time in English. 

“Please go and see that the men have enough.” 

“You may wait on them—I will not.” 

Turning as he spoke, he went slowly into the house. The lieutenant said 
nothing, except what his boyish eyes said for him. He was sorry for this woman, 
who was young and pretty, and a lady, and might be English, to look at her. 
She was speaking now, in a low expressionless voice. 

“T have something to tell you—it is a matter of life and death. Go back and 
give the General this message. His plans are known to the enemy, and they will 
be ready. Tell him it would be a second Magersfontein.” 


? 
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The lieutenant sat very still, looking down at her. 

**T don’t understand,” he said. 

“The General will understand. Promise that you will make what speed you 
can, and go to him directly you reach camp, and tell him what I have said.” 

“IT promise,” answered the lieutenant curtly. ‘‘ Where is your husband ?” 

“He has been away all day; that is why I have to act for him. He was at 
the camp this morning. Now he is visiting his friend Mr. Van der Merwe. I 
can tell you nothing more; I only pray you to go quickly, for my sake.” 

“ All right,” said the lieutenant. He leant forward, holding out a hand, gripped 
hers hard, then dropped it abruptly. 

Three minutes later Elsie watched the patrol ride past the high brick wall of 
the orchard, and once more the scuffling trample of their horses’ hoofs made one 
with a sound as of rushing waters in her brain. But her heart was at peace. 
Something she had done for England—her England. Nothing could change that. 


IV. 


Where the ground rose to a low shelving hillside, Ricus Gertseema leant 
against a pile of rocks. The night had come, the great night on which he was 
to take his share in bringing destruction on the enemies of his people. ‘True, it 
was a small and paltry share, compared to that of other lads scarce older than 
himself. While he was only ordered to send up a rocket, and so give warning 
that the “Reds” were passing along the valley below him, they fought the foe 
like men. They had Mausers and modern ammunition for the asking, whereas he 
must needs content himself with an old sporting rifle and a handful of cartridges. 
When the great moment came, and flame spurted from trench and pit and schansje, 
and the doomed force wavered and broke up and fled hither and thither, there would 
be stray fugitives stumbling blindly among the bushes and boulders; and bullets 
that were good enough for blesbok would be good enough for them. ‘ Hope told 
a flattering tale”: he saw himself creeping from rock to rock tracking a “ Red,” 
who was no other than the English officer in whose sight he had been ordered 
about by a woman; he felt the fierce exultation of the moment when he would 
pause and take aim. That picture of the English officer brought with it a 
stinging memory. His uncle’s wife had successfully humiliated him, and instead 
of patiently standing his ground, he had done as she wished—gone into the house 
and left her. He had always known of what stuff she was made, she who went 
about with a white face and silent tongue whenever news came that the Reds 
had run again. 

Something stirred in the darkness below him, and his thoughts became 
fragmentary, broken by intervals of intent listening. He did not expect the dull 
rumble of distant cannon wheels. The enemy, so Uncle Gert had told him, 
believed ‘Tafel Kop to be weakly held, and would most likely send a regiment or 
two of infantry, such was their blind folly. 

The night was growing chill. Hitherto the outlines of hillside and kopje had 
been visible in the dim starlight, on either side the blackness which stretched 
between them. Now a rising fog blotted them out and hid the glittering stars. 
Fools of rooineks! They were late in starting! Let them wait but a little 
longer, and the dawn would reach Tafel Kop before them,—and perhaps, 
remembering Stormberg, they would turn back and so escape their fate. 

Not very far from him, another human being listened as he did, but with a 
yet more torturing eagerness. Elsie had come out while Ricus was still in his 
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room,—he had pretended to go to bed as usual,—and close hidden in a cranny 
between the rocks had heard him pass within two yards of her. She crouched 
there now, feeling neither cold nor weariness. Only now and then her excited 
brain befooled her, so that she almost believed that the rattle of rifle fire, the 
roar of guns, echoed from the distant hilltops. And, more swift and silent than 
any foe, dawn came, and found them still listening. 

Black rock after black rock reared its stern head against the paling sky, strange 
gleams of light shone athwart the breaking mist, and Elsie watched them with an 
awestruck joy, a wordless hymn of praise and thanksgiving. Gradually, when she 
knew for a certainty that the night, with its untold possibilities of evil and terror, 
had gone by, and its last shadow was lifted from her, her strained nerves relaxed, 
and she became a tired-out woman, craving to go back home and throw herself 
down, and sleep. She rose up from her nook between the boulders and stretched 
her cramped limbs. She did not shrink from the chance of meeting Ricus. She 
had nothing to fear, since before the day was over she would tell Gert the whole 
truth, trusting in a love which had never wholly failed her yet. 

She turned homewards, brushing through the dew-drenched grass. Her eyes, 
dazzled by the growing radiance of the sunrise, did not see a small supple figure 
flitting along the hillside, nor guess that Ricus was near her, till his voice rang 
out sharply: “Stop!” 

She stood still, shading her eyes. He had reached the high ground above her, 
a ledge below which she must pass. She called to him, and her voice was clear 
and glad : 

“Come home, Ricus, and I will make you some coffee.” 

The voice rather than the careless words hardened his heart to an_ utter 
pitilessness. He stepped forward, and the glitter of a sunbeam caught his rifle- 
barrel. He spoke, and the low, distinct words reached her : 

“You gave information to the British officer. That is why they have 
not come.” 

“Yes,” she cried back joyfully to him,—‘“ yes, I did it, thank God!” 

The boy covered her, took deliberate aim and fired. It was quite true, he 
was a shot worth having on either side, and when he meant to kill, he killed. 

For one brief instant yet, Elsie kept her feet, with the glory of the hot red 
sunrise irradiating her white face and wide grey eyes. Then the slight figure 
staggered, the eyes grew dim, and she fell forward on the hillside with outstretched 
arms. 

But in her troubled, fast-clouding brain, clouding with the mists of death, 
stirred a confused memory of half-forgotten words : 


*** Take and break us: we are yours, 
England, my own! 


Death is death ; but we shall die 
To the song on your bugles blown, England— 
To the stars on your bugles blown !’” 


SIDNEY PICKERING. 
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THE OUTLAW. 


V. CHERRY WHARF. 


HE very magnitude of a great city makes its solitude, and the aggregation 
of innumerable lives in one brief patch of earth is nearer to a wilderness 
than a vacant and a desert land. In London I lived unknown, unheeded, 

even unnoticed except by chance acquaintances. In London I came to feel 
myself as safe and warm as though I had never stepped outside the barriers of 
the law. No eyes pierced the darkness; I moved invisible, a corpuscle in the 
arteries of the town—a starved and battered corpuscle, drifting I knew not whither, 
Yet it was long ere I dared to pass a_police-station, and when I came to take 
heart in my security, I found that my name and crime had vanished from 
the warning boards, and that I had passed into oblivion, so far as public interest 
was concerned. Nevertheless I had my scares, and not once nor twice have I fled 
before suspicions, and the growing menace of a face. ‘There was one face that 
appeared at intervals in my outcast life—a hooked nose, a black, even a swart 
colour, small agate eyes, and huge-lobed ears that seemed almost to flop like a 
monstrous ape’s. The first time that I came across this man I was in a crowd 
beyond the water—a rough, foul-tongued crowd, occupied with some quarrel 
of its own; and, like an evil vulture, this face passed by me, moving swiftly and 
furtively through the pack, and cast upon me one soft, lingering glance, ere it 
disappeared upon its business—whatever that might be. I have said vulture, but 
that is not the word. ‘There was nothing of bird or beast, still less of. the human 
creature, in him. He gave me the impression of something perverted, of some 
morbid growth, of something out of Nature, yet grossly mimicking her. Faces 
pursue and haunt one in a great town, and again and again I encountered this, 
which I detested and feared. But nothing ever happened, nothing beyond the 
encounter, a sudden recognition of those abominable eyes, and then the passage 
of the meeting into the things of the past. 

After my adventure in the house by the canal, I took some precautions against 
the revenge of Bannister. Indeed, I resolved for a time to avoid the streets in 
which I might have encountered him, and with that object I migrated from 
London to Brentford. This latter place is peculiar, being in some part a country 
town of a deplorable character, and for the rest a poor and sordid slum on the 
back doors of the Metropolis. There I could find shelter, among those wretched 
houses, as safely almost as in the purlieus of the Lane, or Soho, or Bermondsey ; 
and there I lay hid for a fortnight. I got rid of my fine clothes very easily, and 


with the remains of the money I had I lived in comfort for that time, as nearly 
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content as I had been for many months. I spent my time in idling by the river 
wharves, or watching the barges in the lock. Sometimes I penetrated westwards, 
and walked in the lanes by Osterley, where the spring was showing green within 
wood and copse. And for the more part I refused to look ahead: I was living, 
I had food and a bed of nights; and I did not care to confront the future. That 
must solve itself. 

Yet this pleasant sense of ease and safety came to an end naturally with my 
money; and as these resources gave out I cast about me for some means of 
livelihood. I begged work in the town from many people, but always without 
success. I suppose my appearance did not bear out my professions, and, in 
addition to that, I had no references. As the days moved forward I began to go 
down again to my old condition of indigence and despair. It was at this stage, 
and when I was weakened by the ravages of hunger, that I saw the face once more. 
It was a dark fine night—a Saturday, as I remember, and the streets were running 
with an unusual flow of people, women at their markets, men from their public- 
houses, and a stream of carts and barrows. Walking amidst all this traffic, I was 
arrested by the sight of the man, as he stood watching from under a blazing lamp. 
In that same instant he saw me, and the evil glitter of recognition, which I had seen 
before, came into his eyes ; he moved from the lamp-post and came slowly towards 
me. I withdrew, for no reason that I could have given at the time, but, I suppose, 
out of a mixed feeling of suspicion and distaste. I went down the narrow, ugly 
road, and mingled with the throng, and soon came out beyond the market-place. I 
had forgotten the man by this time, and was idly looking at a street juggler, when 
I became aware of the face again, in the circle of spectators opposite me; and it 
watched, not the show, but me. I began to grow uncomfortable, and once more 
I retreated, descending a dark lane which led towards the river. A little distance 
along it I halted and looked back; and at the head of the lane I beheld the man, 
stationary, still watching. He spoke to some people that passed by, and pointed 
down the lane; then three or four of them followed him and came steadily 
towards me. At this I took fright, I will confess; and, though I was in shadow, 
I ran fast towards the bottom of the lane, which here was little broader than a 
footpath. Indeed, it was an alley that led direct and abruptly upon the water. I 
discovered this in the darkness by the reflexion of a light from a house near by. 
I came to a stop quickly; in the blackness of the stream a light twinkled from a 
rushing launch, and died. Behind me drew on the feet of the men from the 
highway. It was a warm night, and I took my decision at once. I stooped and 
launched myself softly and boldly on the waters of the Thames. 

I was an admirable swimmer, and I felt little inconvenience from my clothes. 
Moreover, the river here is not too broad—a wide horizon of despair; and I 
struck out my arms mechanically, in no fear that I should fail to reach the farther 
bank. But presently something occurred which changed this design; for the 
darkness was so great that I had no guide except a light shining across the river, 
and of a sudden this disappeared. Almost immediately afterwards I hit my head 
against something hard. It took me but a few seconds to make up my mind 
what this could be,—it was clearly a barge, but whether one at anchor or in 
motion, I could not guess. Instinctively I laid my hands on the gunwale, and 
pulled myself up cautiously. There was no light visible on the boat, and no 
creature was to be seen. I crawled on deck by the stern, and looked about me. 

Now, it became evident at once that this was no barge at anchor: it ran; the 
shore-lights went by swiftly ; the tide was drawing underneath, and she was moving 
for the Pool. When I discovered this I was amazed to find the huge tiller rolling 
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free. I crept down into the little cabin, and discovered nothing but a small oil 
lamp feebly burning, a bunk, and some poor remnants of a meal. Not a soul 
was upon the boat. As I came to this conclusion, I was aware of the necessity 
of piloting the barge, for an angry oath in the night proclaimed that we had 
nearly run down upon a launch. I put the tiller straight, and the barge hummed 
down the tide; Brentford and Strand-on-the-Green moved by, and we drew into 
the bend by Chiswick. 

But here was I at length the prey to various considerations, I was for all 
purposes master of a lumbering ugly boat, driving I knew not whither, through a 
black night and upon a swirling tide. What was I to do? There was the choice 
of jumping overboard into the element from which I had come, and leaving things 
in their original position, or of continuing to steer the rude creature down the 
river, In the latter event what should I gain? Indeed, I could see nothing by 
which I was to be benefited in this voyage; and, upon the contrary, at any 
moment I might meet with an accident through my lack of experience, and fall 
within the reach of the law, or, at the least, endanger my own safety. And yet, 
though all circumstances pointed towards an abandonment of the barge, I did 
not take the decisive step. ‘The noise of the water below her, the procession of 
nocturnal lights alongshore, and the sense of power as I swept the tiller about, 
constrained me. I had a feeling almost of exultation, and I put her round the 
corner; she rolled broadside, and righted under my hands; and then sliding 
forward, like a great weight freed suddenly, groaned down the empty river. 

The stars came out and shone upon me, but no one questioned me. I was 
not pulled up with a hail, and a demand as to what I did there. The barge was 
ownerless, and I was skipper, no one gainsaying. Those stars voyaged with me; 
they beamed upon me as I dropped down the long reaches to Chelsea, and 
accompanied me by Westminster and along the Embankment towards the Pool. 
But when I was a little short of London Bridge I had a gleam of reason, knowing 
with what a multitude that part of the river by the Tower is haunted. The spars 
and funnels of many strangers pierced the sky, and, even as I doubted, the tide 
seized me bodily and dragged me in ‘towards the narrow arches, crying and 
gurgling under the bows. The barge wobbled from side to side, and it was with 
difficulty that I kept her nose straight. The water sucked her forward, and, as if 
drawn by a cable, she ran out upon the crowded Pool. I was committed to the 
enterprise even against my will. 

As she issued from the darkness of the Bridge I noticed a small boat at a 
little distance ; a big steamer moved out from the wharves, and the boat tossed 
and fell; I saw the sculls dip. The barge ran down and shot into the middle of 
the stream, and all my eyes were upon the manceuvring steamer, whose lights 
glowed in her masts. Suddenly I was conscious of a voice calling to me; I 
turned stupidly, and gazed into the obscurity of the water. 

“Ts that the Sarah Champion?” shouted the voice. ‘Barge ahoy!” and I 
beheld the small boat tossing nearer. 

I made no answer, for my wits were with the danger ahead, and there was an 
oath of impatience. 

“It’s her, right enough—damn it, I know her,” said a second voice; and the 
boat pulled nearer, Simultaneously the stern of the steamboat bulged, as it 
seemed, towards me, and I threw back the tiller, bringing the barge across the 
stream. The boat clattered in to the side. ‘ By Gawd, you done that well,” said 
some one; and I became aware of three men that stood on the barge with me. 
“Ts’t you, Bill?” said one. 
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“No,” said I quietly, for I guessed how matters stood. “ Bill’s met with a 
little accident.” 

There was a short silence, while one of the others took possession of the 
tiller and moved the boat across towards the Surrey shore. I knew not why I 
had answered thus on the spur of the moment, but I think I had an instinctive 
fear that my possession of the barge was suspicious, and that any explanations 
would not be accepted. 

After a pause a coarse hard voice asked, ‘Who are you?” and a light was 
struck. 

“T have taken Bill’s place,” I said: “he had an accident by Brentford.” 

The light from a fusee flared on the faces of the three men and on my own. 
If I saw suspicion in those formidable countenances I read also something more, 
something uglier. 

But the man with the tiller interrupted impatiently. 

“It’s all right, you fools. Bill spoke of a safe hand. Where’d he pick you 
up?” he asked me unexpectedly. 

“ Brentford,” said I laconically, but promptly recalling the purpose in those 
savage faces. 

“How much do you know, eh?” inquired the rough-voiced man. 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘“ Better put me ashore._ ‘That’s all I want,” I 
replied shortly. 

“No, by Gawd, you don’t,” was the response. “I know a trick as is worth 
more’n that. Here you are, and here you stay, till you go out which way we 
choose. You can do less harm here than anywhere else. [I'll take my oath it’s 
a split.” 

“Well, ’e’s all right—’e can’t ‘urt. We got work without ’im,” said the third, 
spitting into the water. 

“Here, down in that cuddy-hole!” commanded the man who seemed to be in 
authority. 

I hesitated just a moment; some guess of what these fellows might be came 
over me, and I cast a glance at the water. We were close by the Surrey shore, 
and a plunge might save me; but a hand was on my shoulder, and I turned 
indignantly, 

“What the mischief are you at?” I cried angrily. “Drop it!” and I swore 
one of their oaths. 

“Bet you it’s all right,” said the man at the tiller. ‘“ But you can have your 
own way just now. Down there, sonny, and I'll speak to you a bit later.” 

I descended into the cabin, and sat by the faint lantern with very unpleasant 
thoughts. I had fallen into the hands of a crew of miscreants, but I did not yet 
understand what sort of rascals they were. I was conscious that the barge was 
still moving, but that was all; and presently the motion ceased, we struck upon 
something, and finally there was silence above and below. A little afterwards the 
man who had been at the tiller descended into the cuddy-hole. 

“Well, sonny, we're there,” said he cheerfully; ‘‘but you got to look after 
yourself, or else there ‘ll be mischief. You stay quiet, sonny,” and with that he 
shut the lid upon me, bolted it, and was gone. 

Where we might be I had no guess, but I was resolved not to remain in that 
evil-smelling and _ stifling hole longer than I could help, and no sooner did I 
recognise my imprisonment than I began to look for an outlet. I could hear 
whispering upon the deck, and then a small splash alongside. What could the 
ruffians be doing? I saw no chance of escape if the lid were secure; but 
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fortunately it had been rarely used, and the socket in which the bolt ran home 
was but loosely attached to the woodwork. My jailer was evidently of a more 
easy-going character than his fellows, and I owed this oversight to his carelessness. 
A heavy jerk of my shoulders upwards loosened the lid, and I peeped forth. 

The night was now very dark, and darker for a wall of stone that rose on one 
side of the barge; the river lapped under a row of empty barges upon the other 
side. I began to see our position, and that we lay against one of the wharves in 
the neighbourhood of Cherry Gardens. As I made this discovery I made another. 
A light flashed for a moment between the cracks of the door upon the lowest 
storey of the wharf. It vanished the next instant, but it set me wondering. I 
crawled stealthily from the cabin and looked about me. In the body of the barge 
was a man’s figure, which I set down as my jailer, but of the others there was no 
sign. Were they in the wharf? And if so, wnat was afoot? Even as the question 
was framed in my mind it was answered. There could be no doubt upon what 
these furtive night-hawks were bent: it could be nothing but robbery. 

I stood looking up at the black obsession of the wharf, and the silence about 
me was almost audible. Then I saw a flash of light jump from an upper floor. 
A little later a slight noise overhead caused me to strain my eyes upwards, and I 
perceived gradually to emerge out of the night a long chain, rattling weakly as 
it dropped, and carrying a massive burden. It fell into the hold of the barge, 
whence I heard noises of the man at work. The bold ruffians were pillaging the 
wharf under the very noses of the river-police. I now had time to devote some 
thoughts to myself. The barge lay close to the wharf, and it was probable that 
I might drop into the water without attracting notice; but the darkness prevented 
me from seeing more than a few yards on either side, and there might be no access 
to the land—nothing but an unbroken wall of houses for some distance. I did 
not like the thought of groping in that water, waist deep (it might be) in the 
mudbanks, with no certainty of finding firm ground. The pictures of the mud 
flats at low tide, as I remembered them, rose in my fancy, and made me shudder. 
I dismissed the thought, and looked up at the wharf again. By this time the 
chain had descended two or three times, and each time the man in the barge had 
relieved it of its load; and now it swung idly, waiting to be hauled up by those 
above, not more than an arm’s length from the edge of the cuddy-hole. It was 
the plan of desperation, but I made up my mind: I reached over and drew the 
chain to me, tested it softly, to see if it would support my weight, and swung 
gently into the air. 

I climbed hand over hand as fast as I could. It was no design of mine to 
mount to the floor in which the two scoundrels were no doubt arranging their 
plunder; but I trusted to reach the lowest door, and find some way into the 
building. Yet I was pursued by one great fear—that the noise of the chain might 
attract the attention of the man below, and I should be discovered. Luckily the 
lowest door was not far above the water-line, and by a twist I succeeded in 
reaching it, the chain left me with a loud clank, and I was clinging to the ledge 
with my hands, fearful of an alarm. Yet none was raised, and I at length 
mustered courage to work myself higher until I sat upon the ledge and had a 
chance to examine the door. And now I found Fortune befriend me in earnest 
for once; for it must have been by this door that the thieves had made their 
entrance,—the sliding doors were apart, and by pushing them softly wider I could 
pass into the interior with ease. I paused on the threshold, and cast down 
a glance to see if my absence had been noticed. The barge was silent, but 
I could make out a black figure working, and the chain was slowly descending 
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again. My gaze went out across the river, and I thought for a moment that I 
saw something darker than the darkness fall into the grave shadows under the 
wharves. But I could not be certain, and in any case if it were a boat from the 
river police it mattered nothing to me. I was in transit, and I had no doubt 
that I should soon be out at some back door, and safe in the maze of streets in 
that dismal and disreputable region of the Surrey side. 

I pulled-to the doors and turned towards the blackness of the interior; but ere 
I had gone a dozen steps I had resolved that it was not wise to explore these 
unknown recesses without a light. Then again came the fear that this might 
attract attention from the floor above, and I pushed on, feeling my way among the 
barrels and sacks as best I could. At last I came to a stop against a wall, and, 
composing my resolution, I pulled out my matches and struck one. The first 
thing my eyes lighted on was the figure of a man, stretched upon some sacks, a 
rug rudely cast over him. Whether it was the noise of my progress or the sudden 
light, I know not, but the man’s eyes opened, he stretched himself, sat up, and 
his glance fell on me. 

“Who the devil are you?” he asked abruptly. At the same moment my 
match went out. I lit another, and regarded him. He was about my age, a well- 
dressed, strongly-built and handsome fellow, clearly of a superior station. 

“Are you the watchman?” I asked in my turn. 

He was standing now, with a stern, regarding face; but at this a sardonic smile 
passed across his features, 

“You may call me that,” said he. ‘‘May I repeat myself and inquire who you 
are, and what you are doing here?” 

“This place is broken into,” I exclaimed eagerly: “the thieves are gutting it.” 

“Tt is obviously broken into,” he said with sarcasm. 

“You mistake me,” I replied sharply ; “I am here to warn you.” 

He hesitated, and my match flickered towards its end. ‘‘ Excuse me,” said 
he: “I have a candle here. Perhaps that will enable us to shed light on the 
situation,” and he stepped into a small boxroom with glass walls which stood near— 
the cabinet of a clerk or foreman. When he came forth he had a lantern in his 
hand. “Now, sir,” said he, “I have no doubt I owe you an apology. Will you 
be good enough to explain?” 

“There is nothing to explain more than I have said,’ I answered shortly. 
“The wharf is being looted. I don’t know who you are.” 

“You may take it from me that I am a responsible person,” he said coolly. 
“My name is Parton, and I am one of the owners of this wharf—Cherry Wharf.” 
He considered. “ What you say interests me. We have had a valuable consignment 
only to-day. Clearly information...” He paused and regarded me. “ Your 
friends are in the upper floor?” 

“They are no friends of mine,” I said angrily, conscious of my poor clothes. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said; “the question is what are we to do.. The 
watchman was there; he must have been overpowered.” 

He was silent, pondering, and I spoke hastily. “If I may advise,” I said, 
“the best thing seems to be to run for assistance. The police can be summoned 
easily, and the thieves surprised.” 

“That sounds good advice,” he replied, but still had the air of thought. 
“You look a fairly strong man,” he went on, scrutinising me. “How many 
are there?” 


“Two in the wharf and one in the barge,” I replied. 
$9? 


“Barge!” he echoed, lifting his eyebrows. ‘Well, if they have dared so 
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greatly, there is no reason why we shouldn’t. Indeed, that is why I am here 
to-night.” 

He beckoned me to follow him, and, not realising what he was about, I 
obeyed his gesture. We passed through the room and ascended softly to the 
loft above. It was in the floor above this again that the two thieves were at 
work by a dark lantern, and we could hear their feet moving overhead, What 
Mr. Parton intended I do not know, but he was already making his way up the 
ladder with his lantern when a groan caught our ears. Parton stopped and threw 
his light upon the floor towards a heap of sacking. 

“Underwood, by Heaven!” he exclaimed, and quickly descended again, It 
was the watchman, bound and gagged, and just recovering his. senses from an 
ugly knock-down blow. We released him from bonds and gag, and Parton gave 
him a nip from a flask he carried. 

“You solve our difficulties, Underwood, poor chap,” he said. “If we two 
keep guard here, you can run for help. I don’t like to miss ’em; by Jove, I 
don’t want to miss ’em!” 

The watchman stared at him, struggling with his returning wits. Suddenly 
Parton uttered an exclamation, and with a stroke of his arm knocked over the 
lantern. ‘The room was plunged in darkness, but a thread of light came from the 
direction of the ladder. 1 heard the breathing of several men, of whom I was 
one. Parton’s hand went silently down to my arm in a pressure of warning. 
Upon that I caught the noise of swift feet coming in a rush. I stood up and 
backed away. A cry and a groan came from near by, and after that a scuffling 
noise, and then silence. This lasted for the space of two minutes or more, 
and then a light flared from a match. I cowered underneath the bags which 
hid me. 

“ By Gawd,” said a horrid voice, which I recognised, “the watchman’s gone: 
this isn’t him. It’s another bloke.” He swore foully. “We must mizzle with 
what we got.” 

A moment later I heard their feet above, and a rattling of the chain informed 
me that they were descending to the boat. When I was sure of that I came out 
of my-<hiding-place, and, groping for the lantern, lit it. It illumined faintly the 
body of Mr. Parton curled in an awkward heap upon the floor... . He had been 
struck through the vitals by a knife. I gently composed the corpse and knelt 
over it, fingering the heart. 

A light step struck on my senses, startling me; but I reflected that the 
murderers were unlikely to revisit so dangerous a spot, and I turned my head 
with the expectation of meeting the police, for whom Underwood had, no doubt, 
gone when he made his escape. But out of the shadows stole a solitary figure, 
light-footed, thin-jowled, and hooked of face. I gazed in amazement and in terror, 
for I knew it. It was the face that had so constantly observed me. 

I gave a start, but the stealthy eyes were fixed upon me, whilst the coarse lips 
parted in an ugly grin. 

“What is it you want?” I managed to ask, scarcely conscious what I said. 

He pointed a finger to the body beside me. “ This is very awkward,” he said, 
with some strange accent in his voice. It was English no more than was _ his 
appearance, and his race was apparent in both. I followed the direction of his 
hand, and looked back to him, waiting. Something there was in the air, something 
in my secret and instinctive abhorrence of this creature, that warned me. I held 
my courage tightly ; I even contrived to meet his gaze with indifference. 

“Yes,” said I simply; “there has been murder done.” 
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“So I perceive—so I perceive,” said the vulture, rubbing his fingers together. 
“‘T came too late, but just in time—just in time.” He looked at me with meaning. 
I rose to my feet 

“A party of thieves, dangerous criminals, have attempted to loot the wharf,” 1 
explained, “and though I was able to warn this gentleman he met his death at 
their hands.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” agreed the vulture pleasantly ; and then approaching he 
whispered at my ear, “I have had my own ideas about you. ‘That was why I 
watched you. It’s a comfort to find I was right.” 

1 knew what he meant—it was a menace. I turned on him with all the 
coolness I could command, and surveyed him from head to foot. 

“Who may you be?” I said. “ Are you the police?” 

“Ah,” said the vulture, smiling, “I have not that honour; but I know the 
police. Oh yes, I know ’em well: they are very good friends of mine. I work 
with them.” 

“You are an informer,” I said bluntly. 

He grinned. “I belong to the honourable profession of the law,” he said; “I 
am on the rolls. There is few people know so much as I of what goes on—oh, 
very few.” 

I saw now with what sort of man I had to deal. He was the modern 
representative of the thief-taker, the Jonathan Wild of to-day—the medium 
between crime and the law, and one making his money out of both. ‘There was 
no other type of human creature that could have filled my soul with such loathing ; 
but I let nothing appear in my face. I studied him attentively. 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘ what are you going to do? It seems to me that you had 
better turn your mind to the perpetrators of this outrageous crime.” 

He shook his head. “ My friend,” he said, ‘‘there is no good to undertake 
such perilous risks. I know the gang, and can put my hands on them. "Tis you 
that interest me.” 

“I am deeply obliged,” said I, with what nonchalance I could muster. I 
knew my danger, and that for some reason this foul creature would have me in 
his toils. I met his eye boldly. ‘ Come,” I continued, “if you will step to these 
doors that open on the river I will show you something.” 

He did as I asked, keeping his distance now, and holding a hand within the 
breast of his coat, no doubt upon the haft or butt of some weapon. I threw 
open the doors, and the stars were shining. The river blinked faintly from below 
and lapped among the anchored boats. 

“Your boat lies yonder” (for I remembered of a sudden what I had thought 
I saw), “and if you are not gone into the darkness whence you arrived within 
three minutes it will be the worst act of your evil life.” 

He grinned abominably, disclosing a fang. He withdrew his hand, and the 
lanthorn lighted up a revolver. 

“T am always prepared for that, 
many mistakes,” 

I surveyed him calmly. ‘You misunderstand,” I answered: “I am not given 
to encounters with people of your class. But still I warn you. You say that you 
know this gang. I have no doubt you do: it may be that the relations beween 
you are more intimate than might appear. What do you here?” 

“T came for you. I have a use for you,” said the vulture. “I like picking 
up men. I have many.” 

“ Quite so,” I answered, “and yet from your trade I should have thought you 
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he said harshly. ‘‘I don’t think I make 
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studied prudence. It’s an ugly trade, but I could have sworn you made it safe. 
But how will your presence here strike the police, your friends ?” 

“TI think you and I will leave before the police arrive,’ he answered, with a 
smirk. 


“T think not,” said I. 

“Then you are lost,” he retorted. 

“By no means,” I answered. A sound struck on my attentive ears. ‘‘ Hark! 
do you hear that? Some minutes ere you made your very dramatic appearance 
the night-watchman, who was not killed, managed to make his escape for the 
purpose of warning the police. I am waiting here until they arrive. ‘That, if I 
mistake not, is the signal of their arrival.” 

He stared at me, uncertainty and even something of fear upon his features, 

“You are lying,” he said hoarsely. 

“Wait and see,” said I. “As Underwood the watchman was released by Mr. 
Parton and myself, he will be in a position to explain matters to the police, your 
friends. But how is your presence to be accounted for?” 

His narrow brows contracted. I caught the sound of heavy steps ascending 
from the lowest floor, and in my heart I quaked lest they should arrive ere I 
could be rid of my companion and be gone myself. He was for a moment 
undecided, and then, as the feet drew nearer, he cast upon me a malignant look. 

“*T will have you yet,” said he, and with that swiftly and silently disappeared. 

On the instant I struck out the lantern, and slipped to the open doors. The 
chain dangled before me at arm’s length; and the feet of the law were on the 
stairs. I swung out over the water, and dropped rapidly, noiselessly, until my 
legs were in the river. The barge was gone, and the tide was running high. I 
crept along the mud-bottom, waist-deep, and made my way among the groaning 
lighters into the darkness of the night. 

H. B. Marriotr WATSON. 
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WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


. HE capital of Argyllshire may be said to owe its being to the House of 


Lochow. Before the land knew the name of Campbell, a few huts there 

may have been at the Aray’s mouth, to leeward of the point where now 
the Lord of the Isles touches daily in summer; but all the importance of the 
place is due to those chiefs, of the race of Diarmaid, who have been successively 
known as MacCailean (not MacCallum) Mhor since the great Colin was knighted 
by Alexander III., 1280. The knight died fighting against Macdougal of Lorne, 
1294; and his son Nigel, for prowess at Bannockburn, was given Lady Mary, sister 
of Robert Bruce, to wife. 

But there were great men before Agamemnon; and the clan is said to go 
back to Archibald Cambel, who acquired the lordship of Lochawe by marriage 
(1067) with Eva, daughter and co-heiress of Paul O’duin, purse-bearer to 
Malcolm III. Thus the cradle of the family was on Lochawe-side; where the 
MacArthur strain held the chiefship till, in the reign of James I., the MacArthur 
chief was beheaded and his property escheated ; whereupon, by favour of James IL., 
the MacCailean branch began to take the lead, and moved over to Inverary 
early in the fifteenth century. After this, it gradually managed to gain paramountcy 
over the various owners of Argyll, Lorne, Kintyre, and the Western Isles ; becoming 
eventually possessed of their lands through the combined agencies of clan warfare, 
purchase, Royal grant, and marriage. 

Copyright 1900 by William Waldor Astor. 
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In the acquisition of all this territory, the Macdonalds, Stewarts, Macdougals, 
Macgregors, etc., no doubt confidently affirmed that unfair means were used, And 
in a primitive state of things, when, to fight and plunder is held more honourable 
than to work, and when the power of the sword—de. the number of followers a 
chief could call out—alone decided whether, in the struggle for existence, there 
should be expansive independence, or tributary subordination, if not absorption, 
for a clan, it would be idle to expect nicest political morality. But it is certain 
the Campbells got large grants from the Crown, for services rendered to successive 
English sovereigns; while the disloyal clans suffered heavily for their disloyalty, 
and then, laying the blame, not on their having failed, through want of prevision, 
to embrace the winning cause, but on Campbell arrogance and bad faith, solaced 
themselves as best they could with the sense of being aggrieved. 

This aggressiveness and predominancy, however, there seemed a chance from 
time to time of the clans in ‘question being able to shake off. When, as champion 
of popular liberty and the “Reign of law,” and as staunch supporter of the 
Protestant creed, the House of Argyll ranged itself on the side of Cromwell and 
of William of Orange, the aggrieved clans were only too ready to combine 
against it under cover of a professed loyalty to the Stuart cause; and delighted 
they were when, in 1645, fifteen hundred of Clan Campbell perished at Inverlochy , 
in 1661, when the Marquis of Argyll was beheaded and his enormous possessions 
forfeited; in 1681, when, under orders of James, the ever-hungry Athol horde 
swooped down on Inverary, strung up seventeen Campbells who were thought to 
have been out with the Earl, and proceeded to so ravage Loch-Fyne-side, that 
“not a four-footed beast was left in the haill country”; and again when, four 
years later, 
the Mar 
quis’ son 
succumbed, 
in his turn, 
to the Scot- 
tish Madin. 

So odi- 
ous, indeed, 
was the 
name at 
that time, 
that it was 
even threat- 
ened with 
proscrip- 
tion; and 
what pro- 
scription 
meant is 
seen in the 
case of the 
Macgregors, 
after they had smashed a sept of Colquhouns, at Glenfruin, for being guilty of 
the basest treachery. When sixty Colquhoun widows appeared in single file before 
the gates of Stirling, each bearing an upraised pike flying the shirt her husband 
was supposed to have worn, duly drenched_with blood, it was scarcely playing the 
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The Castle from above. 


game ; but they made a moving scene, and they got their revenge: the Macgregors 
must be broken! No minister might thenceforth name a child Gregor, under 
pain of deprivation; and every “lawless limmer” of Clan Alpin who failed to 
report himself annually to the Privy Council, might, after proclamation, be hunted 
and slain with impunity by any subject of the King. 

But it never came to that in this case. On the contrary, the Campbells began 
a fresh innings at the Revolution ; though the Macdonalds, Camerons, and others 
tried hard to cut it short at Killiecrankie, and more or less kept up their spleen 
till their aspirations were once for all checked, in that rising for the Chevalier 
which culminated and collapsed in Culloden. For the year following, 1747, came 
the Disarming Act, connected with which, it may be remembered, was this 
cheerful oath :— 


“T . . . do swear I have not nor shall have in my possession any gun, sword, 
pistol, or arm whatsoever, and never use tartan, plaid, or any part of the highland 
garb; and if I do, may I be cursed in my undertakings, may I never see my wife 
and children or relatives; may I be killed in battle as a coward, and lie without 
Christian burial in a strange land, far from the graves of my kindred.” 


This inexorable and execrable Act was quickly repealed; but the spirit of the 
Highlanders was curbed, aud the time soon came when a strolling piper might 
strike up Zhe Hueland Laddie, or skirl away at The Campbells are Coming, 
without any of his listeners wanting to draw dirk on one another, or even himself 
running risk of a broken head. 
Inverary is an uncut gem in an elaborate setting. One of the finest beech 
avenues in Scotland opens from its front through three arches, giving the facade 
of the town a very picturesque and unusual appearance ; but the town itself has few 
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urban amenities, and the kirk-bisected street is by no means lovely ; though these 
deficiencies may well be excused, with an environment of such splendid scenery. 
The old Castle was a good specimen of that type of Scots architecture, with 
stepped, chimney-capped gables, and extruded pepper-pot angle-turrets, which to 
English ideas suggests a tall, narrow, semi-fortified house rather than a castle. It 
might perhaps have been done up and added to; but was considered poor and 
mean, and taken down about 1760. And be it said, in passing, that, in his 
description of the Chapel, in the Legend of Montrose, what Sir Walter had in his 
mind was the chapel at Naworth; which was as he describes in his day, but 
having been burnt out by a fire has more recently been modernised into a Library. 


Immediately on destruction of old Inverary, the present Castle was planned, a 
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The Hall. 


bowshot off ; and when completed was the largest and grandest domestic building 
north of the Tweed. Quadrangular in ground-plan, with a circular turret running 
up each corner, it is a storey higher than it looks, from the basement being below 
ground level. ‘The principal rooms are grouped round a central hall open to the 
roof and lighted by a pavilion. 

In the Hall, arranged in pleasing devices about the walls, above and _ below, 
are stands of tasselled halberds, used in attendance upon that office of Justiciary 
of Argyll and the Isles which was hereditary in this family until its abolition in 
1746, when the sum of £21,000 was paid the Earl of Islay as compensation. 
Also, some of the flint-locks as supplied by the English Government for Argyll’s 
men, in the 45. But much more noteworthy are the older arms. One realises 
what terrible antagonists were those ‘“ half-heathen mountaineers,” as Macaulay is 
bold to call them, with their claymores, targets, and Lochaber axes. What the 
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claymore could do, and did, was shown at Inverlochy, when Donald nan Ord, an 
Athol man, slew nineteen Campbells with his own hand; and at Culloden, when 
William Chisholm, of Strathglas, killed sixteen of the enemy, three of them troopers. 
Even the small, round, tastefully-studded Gaelic target was not content with being 
merely for defence ; it was often furnished with a sharp stiletto, protruding from 
the central boss and as long as the shield’s diameter—ready to impale any foe 
rushing on it, before the claymore polished him off, and, maybe, the hands rifled 
his sporran. As for the Lochaber axes, with shafts from seven to ten feet, and 
deep, cruel blades bearing the workmanlike and revengeful mottoes, FRANGAS NON 
FLECTES, SANS PEUR, and NE OBLIVISCARIS, they were indeed frightful brands! 
Wielded by the ga//oglach—tallest and most stalwart of the clan—they would slash 
horses’ heads, cleave their riders’ skulls, or hook them bodily off their mounts, while 
their users were themselves almost out of range. Two men of the Black Watch 
fought with these pikes before George II., in 1743; but the blades must surely 
have been well covered. 

For an old Scottish harp one looks in vain; which is a pity. For the 
Campbells were famous for their harpers, one of whom accompanied the first 
Earl, to animate his troops. Indeed, one of the noted harps of Lude came from 
Argyllshire, through the daughter of the Laird of Lamont, who married into the 
family of Lude. 

In the Saloon, adjoining, the pictures will give some glimpses of family history. 
Taken chronologically, the 
following are observed :— 
“The Marquis of Argyll,” A 
(King Campbell,) who used his 
vast authority wholly in the 
cause of religious and civil 
freedom. He could muster 
five thousand claymores taken 
from his own clan, and was 
largely engaged in all Scottish 
affairs, both in the field and 
at Edinburgh, from 1626 till 
the Restoration. Suffering 
heavily at his hands, he lived 
to be instrumental in effecting 
the execution of the gallant 
Montrose (1650), but only to 
lose his own head _ eleven 
years later. 

“John, Second Duke,” of 
Argyll and Greenwich—Red 
John the warrior—“ the State’s 
whole thunder born to wield;” 
than whom, says Scott, few 
men deserve more honourable 
mention. He served under 
Marlborough with considerable Fae al fem ators. 
distinction. On the death of 
Queen Anne he frustrated, along with Somerset and Shrewsbury, the plot for 
accession of the Pretender. His last engagement was against the Jacobite army 
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which was under the Earl of Mar, at Sheriffmuir, when, in consequence of the 
battle being drawn, he is reported to have exclaimed, — 


“Tf it was not weel bobbit, weel bobbit, weel bobbit, 
If it was not weel bobbit, we'll bob it again ;” 


after which, in princely retirement, he may have planted some of the trees that 
are still standing. A con- 
temporary of this Duke, if 
not related to him, was John, 
Earl of Crawford, Colonel of 
the 42nd, who was the last 
known to dance the ancient 
Highland sword dance, 
in which the two-handed 
sword was whirled round 
the head. 

* Archibald, third Duke,” 
as Earl of Islay in Sessions 
Robes, who planned the 
Castle. 

‘John Campbell, of 
Mamore” (his cousin), fourth 
Duke, (Gainsborough,) who 
fought at Culloden. He 
married the “Hon. Mary 
Bellenden,’ maid of honour 
to Queen Caroline. 

“ John, fifth Duke,” who 
served against the Highlanders 
at Falkirk; and “ Elizabeth 
Gunning,” his duchess—the 
proud mother of four dukes, 
having previously wedded the 
sixth Duke of Hamilton. 

Arms in the Hall. (A specially pleasing head 
and bust, by Dronai, also 
bears her name, but is suggested to be a likeness of her mother.) 

“George, sixth Duke,” a friend of the Regent, and extravagant in expenditure. 

“John Douglas, seventh Duke,” his brother—a Guardsman, who took part in 
the Walcheren expedition ; and their two sisters—“‘ Lady Charlotte,” celebrated for her 
good looks, and “ Lady Augusta,” who may have resembled her in that particular, 
but was unhappily paralysed. ‘These four pictures are by Opie. 

At one end of the room is a large picture which has_rather suffered at some 
time from being put in too small a frame; it represents “ Henry Seymour, Field- 
Marshal Conway” (Gainsborough), whose wife was grand-aunt to the late Duke 
of Argyll. He was a very distinguished man, and is said by Edmund Burke to 
have had, when he spoke, “a face as the face of an angel.” At the other end is 
a full-length portrait of the “ Eighth Duke of Hamilton” (Pompeo Battoni), son of 
Elizabeth Gunning by her first husband. 

In the photograph frames on the tables are autographed portraits of most of 
the Royal Family; and in a cabinet are some noticeable things: a colossal 
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Cairngorm brooch given by the county to Sir Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde, and by 
him left to the Duke; a wooden drinking-cup of the Marquis, very similar 
to one at Cotehele; two Celtic gold cloak-fasteners, and an armlet; and a strip, 
with flowers outlined on it in what would now be called crewel-stitch, from the 
blanket used by the ninth Earl in Glasgow prison, before he was removed to 
Edinburgh. That unfortunate Earl fought for the King at Worcester and Dunbar ; 
then submitted himself to Cromwell, but was suspected, in consequence of his 
known previous attachment to Charles II., and imprisoned till the Restoration. 
Later, on the Test Act being subscribed to by him with qualms and qualifications, 
he was again imprisoned on an old charge; but managed to effect his escape 
through the aid of Macarthur of Drimurcht, who entered the prison with his gillie, 
dressed the gillie in female attire, and rigged out the Earl in the gillie’s get-up— 





The Saloon, 


himself acting as page to the supposititious lady. The Earl got safely away to 
Holland; to return in 1685 as nominal head of the refugee Covenanters. And 
his invasion of Scotland might have had a different ending, if its generalship had 
been committed to his sole charge, instead of the affair being bungled, as it was, 
by a Committee of mismanagement. He was succeeded by his son, the tenth 
Earl, who, after tendering the crown to William, was by him created Duke 
in 1701. 

In the Smaller Drawing-room, next door, is some Flemish tapestry, from designs 
by D. Teniers ; it is believed to have been taken out of the old Castle, as it is 
all pieced, and evidently made for smaller rooms. Over the mantelpiece is a 
portrait of the present Duke’s mother, Lady Elizabeth Sutherland. 

In the State Bedroom, where hangs some more Flemish tapestry, the furniture 
is French, Louis XVI. period. 
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Another aspect of the Saloon 


Similarly furnished is the State Drawing-room. It has a ceiling of delicate pale 
blue, cream, and peach-pink tints, with shutters to match; the tapestry shows 
children, goats, and dogs, with flower-borderings; and over the mantelpiece is a 
more imposing portrait of Lady Charlotte than the one before noticed. In this 
room the fifth Duke entertained Dr. Johnson, and Boswell made himself obnoxious 
to the Duchess of Hamilton and Argyll. 

Upstairs there will be found a lovely view from the Queen’s turret-room window. 
Immediately below flows the river; on its farther bank some level ground, with a 
mound having rather an artificial, crannoge-like appearance—the land around it 
probably once being under water: this is the ‘knowe,” the spot used for ratifying 
clan-covenants, the burgh’s gibbet, and the point of departure for every Fiery 
Cross despatched up the glen for muster of MacCailean’s clansmen, In front is 
the loch ; and then, rising above the slopes of its opposite shore, those snowy caps 
—Ben Ime, Stob-an-eas, Strone-Fyne—which perpetually meet the eye whenever it 
eastward turns. 

But the individuality of Inverary is rather in its woods than mountains, Pray 
pay some attention to the trees; they deserve it. Close to the Castle, in the 
Lady’s Linn, is a particularly fine Scotch fir—girth, at five feet from the ground 
(1898), 13 feet 1o inches, height 125 feet—still in its prime; near it, but across 
Frews Bridge, is a Douglas, planted by Prince Leopold, 1875, and a silver, planted 
by the Queen about the same date. A remarkable feature about the silvers, 
besides their massive trunks, is the fact that they never get ragged at the top. 
Additional leaders, according to wont, of course they will throw up; but even so, 
they seem almost to feather up to a point. At a distance it is hard to distinguish 
these trees from the spruces, which attain almost similar magnitude—the soil being 
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just suited to their habits, its very shallowness encouraging growth by compelling 
surface-rootage ; and how far the roots extend is often enough seen when some 
veteran, blown down by a gale, displays an up-wrenched root-area whose diameter 
may be thirty feet. Go where you will, landward, you are confronted by silvers and 
spruces, rearing their heads aloft above the other timber, and attaining an altitude 
not easily estimated except by actual measurement—some, 140 feet. 

Suppose we go over the Aray Bridge, past the secluded cemetery of Kilmalieu, 
knowing no different-denomination dividing-lines for its Inverary dead. If you 
climb Dun-a-quoich, which is one of the things to do, you may come across 
some of the Canadian turkeys introduced by the present Duke, and apparently 
quite acclimatised ; or, if you skirt the base, you may detect a couple of good 
Scotch firs of 110 feet, and sundry silvers and spruces considerably higher than 
that. The drive will take you on, through an avenue of English yews planted 
the year the Duke was born, and lead to a double row of old beeches, some of 
them 80 feet high. Not that tallness is any recommendation ‘here. Planted far 
too close together, and never thinned, they have run up in a way calculated to 
make any forester blush; though they may have served a purpose in forming a 
screen across the level ground. 

From Boshang Gate let us proceed round the point, towards Dundarawe 
Castle and the head of the loch. As it is spring, no whales will be seen spouting, 
though some small ones come up in summer and stop awhile; but perchance a 
gannet or two may dash down precipitately, as though in search of the treasure 
Colin Iangatach threw into the depths, lest his sons should fight over the spoil. 
This Colin it was who was nearly burnt alive, through some MacCallums of 
Lochow, along with his brother Ivar, plotting against him under guise of 
hospitality. They invited him to a feast, and he went—armed. The feast over 
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Silver Firs 140 feet high. 


was substituted when the bridegroom: had the 
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he retired to rest—in a barn; 
the barn was fired, his coat of 
mail became scorched and he 
awoke ; rushing out madly into 
a pool near Kilmartine, still 
called, from the episode, Linne- 
na-liurich. His brother received 
as a reward the lands of 
Ardkinglas, which seems curious ; 
and if the MacIvar Campbells 
of Ardtornish and Asknish have 
had a kink in their characters, 
it may be set down to their 
descent from Ivar the Cross- 
grained. 

Dundarawe Castle has some 
old stones grouped about its 
door, on one of which is the 
date 1596. But those stones 
came from an old Macnaghten 
Castle which stood on an islet 
in Glen Shira, near where the 
Dhu Loch now flows into Loch 
Fyne. Opposite Dundarawe, 
across the Loch, is Ardkinglas. 
John, the last Macnaghten of 
Dundarawe, would wed _ the 
younger daughter of Campbell 
of Ardkinglas; but the elder 


mountain dew on him. Then the 


supplanted sister visited the couple, and presently the inevitable happened. John 
went off with her, and they were never heard of again; while the deserted wife 
stopped behind and composed a lament. So Dundarawe came to the Campbells, 





Beech Avenue leading to Dhu Loch. 





Or, from Boshang 
Gate, you may go 
past the Dhu Loch, 
and up Kilblaan— 
a deep gorge with 
almost perpendicular 
sides. clothed with 
oak saplings, and 
fringed with larch- 
clumps beloved of 
black game. Higher 
up, it opens out into 
several heads, form- 
ing precipitous little 
corries, with a water- 
fall in one ; and nests 
of buzzard and raven 
in the sheer rock 
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bespeak a seclusion such as % Bey 
might have served outlawed 
Rob Roy almost as well as 
his fastness under shade of 
Ben Buie. 

Southward from the town, 
you are likely to be beguiled 
into Eas-o-chosain, a glen of 
such a sort that the ninth 
Earl only hoped he might 
find heaven half as beautiful ; 
and on returning, you might 
work your way along the loch, 
past Craig Bruach Lodge, with 
its well-grown silver of 114 
feet, and make for Dalchenna 
Bank, where is to be found 
the King of the Forest—a 
silver: girth, at 5 feet, 18 feet ; 
height, 148 feet. 

Above this bank is the 
high ground of Ach-na-goul, 
which Rob the cateran crossed 
many a time with his drove ; 
and from the tor which over- 
looks a rifled, chambered cairn 
(130 feet long, 40 feet wide), 
there is a most pleasing pro- ee Se 
spect of Loch Fyne, and 
Strachur, and those Cowal hills where fell the last wild boar. And from there, a 
charming drive—public or private one knows not—down the Douglas water, might 
enable you to see a silver and spruce side by side for comparison, of which 
the former is 147 feet, but the latter was not measured; and you would then 
emerge on the foreshore at Kilbride, where gossip says the Princess Louise 
wanted to build, but was not allowed, lest a building should spoil the landscape, 
and hurt the highly artistic eye of the late Duke. Probably, now that, as 
Duchess of Argyll, H.R.H. 
is in the position to gratify 
her wish, the wish itself may 
have vanished. 

Such a round as this 
gives a good enough sample 
of Inverary scenery; and 
the artist may choose purely 
sylvan subjects or sketchable 
bits of loch and river scene, 
below, or go in for breadth 
and distance, above. 

But for grandeur, variety, 
and expanse, one would pre- | : i 
ferably take the road towards The Town Cross. 
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Cladich. Starting from the 
town cross (which has curious 
battle-axe-like terminations 

Cc. 1500), commemorating 
some people blessed with 
the name of MEICHGYLLI- 
CHOMGHAN, our way lies 
through the lodge gates into 
Winterdon Park. ‘The herons, 
nesting upon the slope of 
Croitville, seem to be look- 
ing down superciliously on 
the laddies playing  shinty 
below. The Scotch fir, to 
right, on the flat, is 105 feet 





Carlonan Pool. high, and has a spread of 

69 feet. ‘Two Nobilis pines 

and two Wellingtonias, a little farther on, were planted by the German Emperor, 

thirty years ago; and some very stately silvers of 145 feet tower up behind 
the stables. 

Following the Aray, you soon reach Carlonan, a pool of considerable depth, 
with its famous Atholl tree—ze., a Scotch fir planted by the Atholl people, who 
lived at Inverary for some time when the Argyll estates were forfeit ; the Marquis 
of Atholl being then Lord Lieutenant. Here a conundrum awaits the geologist, 
in the granite being over the limestone, just as in a certain Cornish mine it may 





View of Loch Awe and Cruachan, from above Cladicn. 
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be seen above the slate. A 
short distance above this pool 
there should be sought out 
some of the finest larches on 
the estate ; and as one looks 
at their clean, 120-feet stems, 
it is amusing to recall that 
when first introduced the tree 
was considered tender, some 
young ones at Dunkeld being 
only reluctantly allowed to 
take their chance out of doors, 
in consequence of having 
grown too big for the green- 
house. 

Continuing up stream, we 
reach the larger pool of Linne- 
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Ruined Chapel. Pass of Brander beyond. 


na-glutan. On the occasion when Her Majesty picnicked here, ninety-six salmon 
were taken out, at one haul of the net. This seems a remarkable number; but 
the fish require a good head of water to negotiate the falls, and while awaiting a 
spate accumulate in such pools as these. 

And now the ground begins to rise and get more open, the last outpost of trees 
is passed, and for some miles of gentle but continuous ascent there is nothing but 
moorland ; until, the ridge at last gained, a new world suddenly presents itself. 

Away, opposite, bulks Cruachan, the top of Argyllshire, and the most familiar 
word to every man in it; with many another silvered ben reaching away to the 








Inverary Town from the South. 
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right. On either hand, an expanse of broken ground trends down to that 
extensive stretch of fresh water dividing Argyll from Lorne, on which reposes many 
an island. (And the temptation to explore those islands need not be resisted, as 
it is not at all a far cry to Lochawe—the usual way being to go on, through 
Cladich to Dalmally, and take train; alighting at Lochawe station, where boats 
and gillies abound.) 

Just where the water seems to end, in our view, stands Kilchurn Castle, on 
a spur jutting into the loch. Over the keep doorway is the date 1693 (the year 
after the massacre of Glencoe), some Campbell initials, and the motto Folow me; 
but the keep itself is older, dating from about 1445, when flourished Colin 
Campbell, first Knight of Glenorchy, founder of the Breadalbane family, uncle to 
the first Earl of Argyll; and uncle also to the lady who married Maclean of 





The Castle from Dun-a-guoich Hill. 


Duart, and was abandoned by him on the Lady Rock, between Mull and Lismore. 
She was rescued by a boat, and returned to Inverary, where presently Maclean 
appeared with a plausible tale of her death. The Earl made no comment, but 
with deep contempt opened a door in the Hall, and in she stepped! The would-be 
murderer was allowed to go free, but was eventually assassinated at Edinburgh, 
by, it is said, Sir John Campbell of Cawdor, who married Muriel, the heiress and 
last Calder of that ilk. 

Sir Colin, of Kilchurn, was a Crusader; and the legend of the attentions 
paid his wife (Lady Margaret Stewart), after her husband’s assumed death, her 
contemplated marriage with a baron, and the sudden return of the Crusader, is 
absurdly similar to the one already told in this Magazine of a certain crusading 
Popham. 

Kilchurn we cannot see; but yonder is prettily-wooded Fraoch Eilean—the 
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Macdonald slogan—once owned by the Lords of Lorne, and granted to Macnaghten 
by Alexander ITI. 

That long, low-lying green island is the sacred Innishail, “the kneeling isle,” 
which has witnessed many a weird, impressive scene, when Macarthur chiefs have 
been borne thither at night from Ardconnel, for burial by torchlight. The 
buildings of the Cistercian monastery have long disappeared; but there remain 
the crumbling walls of a small chapel—its interior crowded with grass-grown 
tombs, with a weathered old cross sticking up curiously in the middle. In the 
burial-ground outside, one at least of the Macarthur slabs may be observed ; 
its moss-covered sculpture is interesting, if barbaric. The figures, all one size, 
are arranged in a row from end to end of its horizontal face. In the centre is 
the Crucifixion; and on either side are ranged some Campbell men-at-arms with 
plumed helmets, between two of whom rides the Galley of Lorne, which the 
Campbells got by heiress-marriage from the Stewarts, as the Stewarts had got it, 
in the same way, from the Macdougals. 

To the left of this island, from our present standpoint, the indentation just at 
the foot of Cruachan shows where the loch runs in to meet the gloomy, sterile 
Pass of Brander, where Bruce fought the Macdougal. 


As a whole, it is a splendid panorama; and may well, as is supposed, have 
inspired Burke for his “ Essay on the Sublime and the Beautiful.” Given a clear 
day—or better still, one a wee bit soft, but with rapid alternations of sun and 
shower, to give an ever-changing play of light on storm-brushed mountain and 
cloud-flecked foreground—and it will be no effort at all to Speak weel of the 
Hielands. In winter’s rigour, no doubt—when rabbits peel the young trees, red 
deer rind the rowans and come almost to hand to be fed, and the gulls alight 
on Inverary’s window-sills, clamouring for food—this Argyll country will be stern 
and desolate enough. But it is not always winter; and consequently on the 
propriety of the advice tendered in the rest of the proverb, dut live in the laigh, 
there may be room for some difference of opinion; as there is, indeed, on almost 
all things—even on the identity of the Scottish bluebell. 

A. H. Maran. 
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HAT can I sing to you, who will not hear? 
\" What song shall turn to mine your dreamy eyes, 
Whose white lids droop like tired anemones ? 
Is there no song, no word, however dear, 
To reach your wounded heart and draw you near? 
Oh! could I sing, ere this sweet summer dies, 
One song to touch you, my impassioned cries 
Should never cease till I had gained your ear! 


But this, at least, I know can never be. 
What could I sing to one so proud and cold? 
With lips that smile, and calm averted eyes, 
Like one grown weary on a throne of gold 
You sit, and in your voice’s melodies 
Beauty lives conquered for eternity. 
ANTHONY Kirpy GILL. 














THE LIKENESS. 
~y OBERT MARSTON was enchanted with the Neckar Valley, and settled with 
his wife to spend at least ten days more in the comfortable hotel where 

they were established, at the foot of the Heidelberg Castle hill. 

It was a brilliant afternoon at the end of August, and Robert was starting out 
from the hotel soon after luncheon. 

“T am taking my painting things up to one of the terraces,” he said to his 
wife. “If you are tired you might join me up there in the evening,—I shall be 
on the terrace near the band-stand.” 

“Very well, Robert dear,” she replied; “Ill come up about five, when it’s 
cooler. Mind you don’t get too hot trudging up that steep hill, or you will catch 
cold when you sit down and paint.” 

“Oh, don’t you bother: I shall be all right,” he answered. 

‘Are you going to make a picture of the whole of the front of the Castle?” 
she asked: “that will be nice, Robert dear.” 

He laughed. “ Like a print in the guide-book, and on the railway posters? No, 
my dear girl, I’ve found a pretty little corner, and you will see whether you like it 
when you come up there.” 

“ All right: good-bye, Bob.” 

Taking up his box, camp-stool, and easel, Robert started off. Up through the 
steep paths he climbed till he found himself in the courtyard of the Castle, where 
silence reigned, only disturbed by the occasional clatter of the hoofs of the cab- 
horses, which were waiting restlessly in the sun while their drivers dozed in a 
shady corner. ‘The blazing glare of the August afternoon showed up every detail 
in the elaborately carved fagade of the old castle ; and Robert, seeking shelter from 
the heat in the shadow of an archway, took off his hat and contemplated for some 
moments the glorious ruin of the palace of the Electors. 

Robert Marston, as he stood there leaning against the stone wall, hat in hand, 
was not an impressive figure. He was tall, but lanky, and he stooped; his face 
was too small for so large a head; and yet, to look closer, the expression in his 
eyes was bright and intelligent ; he had a firm, expressive mouth, with regular white 
teeth, but it was partly concealed by a somewhat ragged, fair moustache. His 
gestures were more foreign than effeminate, and although he was not yet thirty-five, 
he gave the impression of being some years older. 

After resting awhile, he left the courtyard by the portcullis and bridge, and 
wended his way into the cool shady walks behind the Castle. Here his attention 
was drawn to a knot of tourists, who were emerging with their guide from a small 
low building which lay bedded in the trees on his right. This roused his curiosity, 
and he descended the staircase from which the people had emerged, only to find 
a narrow, dark vault, half of which was caged off by rusty iron bars. Close to 
the foot of the staircase he could hear the gurgling of a spring of water, which, 
as it sparkled in the light from the entrance, appeared on this hot afternoon 
exceptionally cool and refreshing. He returned up the stone staircase just in time 
to catch the end of the guide’s discourse: “..... and the prisoner was then 
locked in behind the bars, and a loaf of bread was given him every morning, but 
never anything to drink, and with the sound of splashing water in his ears he 
slowly died of thirst.” 
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Could a more hideous tor- 
ture exist? thought Robert, as 
he returned to have one more 
look at the gruesome cell. Out 
in the bright fresh air again, 
he passed on to the end of the 
terrace, where he settled him- 
self with easel and stool in a 
side path. From this spot he 
commanded a splendid view of 
the wooded slopes and the broad 
stretch of plain beyond, with the 
river sparkling on it here and 
there in winding curves. Asa 
foreground he had the old tiled 
roofs and spires of the town 
below. It was not long 
before he was absorbed in 
his work. And yet the 
absorption was of such a 
kind that his thoughts were 
free to wander away down 
to the town, to the hotel, 
to his wife,—yes, Winifred 
was a good travelling com- 
panion, she was always 
cheerful, easily entertained, 
practical, ready to rough it, 
and never fussy. ‘Their four 
years of married life had 
been happy, except for the 
death of their only 
child two years ago. 
Robert was fond of 
reviewing the past, 
and, although there 
was no tangible 
reason why he should 
not have been happy 
and contented, he 
somehow took a 
melancholy pleasure 
at times in trying to 
analyse the causes of 
his discontent, and 
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“Robert . . . . took off his hat and contemplated for some moments the 


glorious ruin of the palace of the Electors.” 


why it was that he felt a gap in his life which never had been filled, and of which 
he found himself frequently conscious. Winifred he had known since they were 
both children. Every one had expected them to marry, and they had married. 
Every one had thought they would be happy, and they were happy. It was no 
good saying the contrary, he thought ; and for the moment he felt quite contented as 
he successfully guided the drops of his first wash over a masterfully drawn sketch, 
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‘A cigarette while it dries,” he said to himself. He leant back and smoked, and, 
looking along the terrace walk, he watched the figure of a woman approaching 
from the distant corner of the shrubbery. “Why, it’s Winifred already!” he 
exclaimed to himself. ‘ How well I know her walk! She does look pretty: her 
form against the dark green foliage is really lovely. Why, she’s got a new hat !— 
pretty one too; she never could have bought that here. I suppose it’s some surprise 
for me. Why, she is turning up that other path! I expect she hasn’t seen me.” 

“Winnie! Winnie! here I am: come round here,” he called out. He cut across 
the grass, and approaching the tall graceful figure from behind, called out again, “ I 
say, Winnie, where are you off to?” The lady turned round, and it was not till 
Robert came quite close up to her that he realised he had made a mistake. 
It was not Winifred Marston, but a stranger. What a remarkable likeness! It 
struck him quite dumb, and it was a few seconds before he could recover himself 
sufficiently to stammer out an apology. 

The lady laughed good-humouredly on seeing his embarrassment, and said, “It 
must be a strong likeness if you should take me for your wife.” 

“Yes,” he answered shyly, “it is indeed positively extraordinary. Please excuse 
my having called after you like that, but—er—well, you see, it was a mistake.” 

With this somewhat lame apology he took his hat off and returned to his seat. 
“Quite astounding! She is taller, I suppose, and slighter; but the expression of 
the face and colour of the hair why, it might have been a twin sister, ‘pon my 
word it might,” and chuckling to himself he resumed his painting, 

A few moments later the clocks were striking five, and Winifred Marston herself 
appeared at the end of the terrace. Poor Winifred was very hot from climbing 
up the steep path: her hat, a well-known one, was crushed from the packing, and 
altogether there was rather a bedraggled look about her. Perhaps it was her hair, 
that seemed to be having one of its rebellious days. Robert looked up from his 
painting, and saw his wife approaching along the broad gravel walk. ‘“‘ This is she ; 
and, by George, there isn’t really much likeness after all!” he exclaimed, with a 
short laugh. He related his adventure with the strange lady to Winifred, and she 
was amused—amused in her way, and her way was to laugh when she knew a 
thing was considered funny and when the laughter of others gave her the cue, but 
she was incapable of being really tickled herself by humorous situations or anything 
indeed short of broad farce. 

On returning to the hotel in the evening Marston discovered that the lady 
whom he had accosted on the terrace that afternoon had rooms there too, and by 
questioning the porter he learnt that she was a Mrs. Lawrence Bayford, from 
London. ‘That night after dinner he noticed her, as he passed through the hall, 
having her coffee at a small table. Looking up with a smile, she asked if he had 
found his wife all right on the terrace. 

“Yes, thank you,” he answered; “soon after I left you she came up.” 

“What a lovely spot that is up there! Ideal for sketching, I should think.” 

“Yes, indeed it is. I really cannot leave Heidelberg, there are so many 
lovely corners.” 

“I’m glad to say I haven’t got to leave for a fortnight yet,” continued Mrs. Bayford. 
“T am waiting for a friend, who is to meet me here,” she added, after a pause. 

Winnie came out from the dining-room and joined them, and soon all three 
were talking together, laughing about the comforts and discomforts of hotel life, 
and discussing expeditions in the environs. Mrs. Bayford was full of fun: she 
chaffed Marston about his ignorance of the dates of the various historical incidents 
connected with the castle, and compared notes with Mrs. Marston about hotel prices, 
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journeys, and luggage, and all such things, in fact, as she appeared in a few 
short moments instinctively to have concluded would be of interest to the artist’s 
wife. The stranger’s extreme charm of manner seemed to captivate both Marston 
and his wife, and before long a friendship had been struck up between them. 

“T like that Mrs. Bayford, Bob,” Mrs. Marston remarked on their way up to 
their rooms, “ but I really can’t see the likeness to me.” 

“Can’t you, my dear?” he answered, with a laugh. “Yes, she is a pleasant 
woman, I think. I remember now hearing of Captain Lawrence Bayford: he was 
killed out in Egypt seven or eight years ago.” 

Mrs. Bayford was a great addition to the expeditions on the river or up on 
the hills which were arranged during the next two or three days; and Robert found 
that by rising early in the morning he was-usually able to get the benefit of her 
company for his stroll by the river. After breakfast the two ladies would go out in 
search of curiosities and mementoes of Heidelberg, and the afternoons which were 
not devoted to expeditions were occupied by Robert in painting up at the Castle, 
where his wife and Mrs. Bayford would join him and read out or talk till sunset. 

A week was passed pleasantly in this way, and the trio all seemed delighted 
with each other’s company. Robert would talk of his art and his travels, and 
Laura Bayford showed the greatest interest in all he said, encouraged him by 
appreciative remarks and intelligent questions to talk more, and was ever a 
sympathetic and charming listener. Winifred on her side was glad that her 
husband, who was naturally reserved, should get an opportunity of talking of what 
he cared most about, and in her pride for him and her affection for Laura she sat 
contentedly with her needlework, watching the progress of the painting. At the 
end of the week came a clouded day. They were unwilling to put off a trip up 
the river, and consequently on their return in the evening they were caught unawares 
in pouring torrents of rain, and returned to the hotel all three drenched to the 
skin. It was not surprising on the following day that Winifred Marston was laid 
up with a severe chill and could not leave her room. 

“Don’t let me prevent your going up to paint, Bob,” she said to her husband 
in the afternoon. ‘‘ Mind you go. Laura will read to you; she has been so 
good looking after me this morning, but now I want nothing more, and I am 
quite happy here with my work and a novel. You must both go just as usual.” 

So they went that afternoon, and the next as well; and on the third afternoon 
Winnie was still too il] to go out, and again Robert asked Laura Bayford to sit with 
him while he painted in the shady corner of the Castle terrace. The novel they had 
taken up had not been much read. “I don’t think I can go on reading this out,” 
remarked Laura ; “it really seems so dull. I wish we had something more amusing.” 

.“I agree with you. I don’t think it’s worth going on with,” he replied. 

After several minutes of silence Laura said: “I don’t think you are in a mood for 
conversation either. I shall just go for a little walk by myself, and listen to the band.” 

She rose, and turned down the path towards the café, and Robert gazed after 
her intently. No, indeed, he was not in a mood for ordinary conversation, or 
rather he did not dare trust himself to speak at all, the struggle within him was 
too intense. He had associated with this woman incessantly for more than a 
week. Never would it have entered his head to compare any one with his wife ; 
but in this case the strange and startling likeness had suggested it to him, and 
seeing them so constantly together the comparison had inevitably been forced upon 
him. At first he attempted to avoid the thought of it, but it was useless. He 
felt the danger. He knew it must be faced. It was as if he had come across a 
more perfect specimen of the same genus; as if he had been shown a perfect 
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peach while already eating a bruised one; as if he had come across the finished 
picture of which he possessed only the rough sketch. A man might fall a victim 
to the charms of a woman whom for the time he considered to be more beautiful, 
more attractive, more exciting perhaps than his own wife, but different—quite 
different. What man, he wondered, had ever met his own wife perfected, glorified, 
and reproduced—almost faultless ? 

One day he had watched them closely; the two women were sitting near him, 
the one reading, the other sewing. Winnie’s hair was her chief beauty, and his 
eyes had often rested with admiration on the coils of gold touched with auburn 
glittering in the sun. No, Laura’s hair had not the same colour, but it grew in 
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prettier curls and waves above the small shell-like ears; it was more carefully and 
artistically arranged, and somehow made more effect. Her eyes shone larger and 
darker, and were certainly more full of expression than Winnie’s. Winnie had 
hardly avoided the dull, freckly pallor that goes with red hair, while it would not 
be too much to say that the complexion of the other was absolutely perfect. But 
it was Laura’s mouth that was the telling point: it was not pretty or really 
correct, but it was full of humour and merriment, now smiling, now pouting, now 
opening to show the even white teeth and let the ringing laugh escape; and then 
he glanced at Winnie’s mouth, which was more correct, but being the most 
tell-tale feature in a face, it betrayed the absence of humour, and showed a certain 
primness. ‘Their figures were almost the strongest point of likeness, except that 
Laura was slightly the taller and slimmer; and as for their voices they were 
identical. It would be cruel, perhaps, to say that Winnie was a_ second-rate 
likeness of Laura, but when he analysed it he was forced to own that Laura 
was a glorified edition of Winnie. Laura, too, besides being kind and warm- 
hearted, was intelligent and amusing, with a highly developed sense of humour, 
and, best of all, sympathetic. Was she perhaps too sympathetic? No, he thought, 
that could hardly be possible. ‘Thus, as he studied her day by day, and point 
by point, he found himself confronted with a very formibable danger. He was 
obliged to admit to himself that he really preferred this charming widow’s company 
to his wife’s: he could talk to her by the hour and never tire, and all the time 
the subtle likeness helped to delude him into a feeling of perfect security, and 
encouraged him in an unusually rapid development of intimacy. Confidences were 
exchanged: she spoke simply and without affectation of the loneliness of her 
widowhood, and of her love for her two children; he of his life and its limitations, 
of his hopes and his ambitions. And now, as he sat there listlessly gazing at the 
distant hills, he knew that he had already made the great confession to himself: 
he loved her with a love that was new to him. ‘The gap in his life seemed filled, 
the craving satisfied. Love it was that had filled the blank. Admiration and 
respect he had always felt for Winnie, and this, combined with the intimacy of 
childhood, he had not unnaturally mistaken for true love. And now he felt 
that, like the prisoner in the cell, he had the loaf of bread before him, but the 
sparkling, cooling water with which to quench his burning thirst was outside the 
bars, in sight but out of reach. While unformed resolutions were still rising in his 
thoughts, he saw Laura returning to her seat by his side. 

“The orchestra is playing too beautifully this evening,” she said enthusiastically. 
“T have just been listening to a Hungarian rhapsody: it quite thrilled me.” 

“T too have been thrilled.” The remark escaped him, as he looked up at 
Laura, who was standing by his side. 

‘What by?” she inquired. 

“Why, by my own thoughts,” he replied; “they always afford me endless 
distraction. I let them run wild as I paint, and the consequence is sometimes 
sorrow and pain, and sometimes joy and delight.” 

“And which was it this time?” she asked. 

“ Both,” he answered, “ both in the greatest intensity ; and like you I was thrilled.” 

** Ah, how well I understand what you mean !” she said softly, with a sigh, as she 
sat down by his side. It struck Robert that he had been talking nonsense, and that 
if he continued he would run the risk of saying something which he would deeply 
regret later. He attempted, therefore, to recover himself by an allusion to his sketch ; 
but Laura seemed more inclined to go on in the vein he had started in, and there 
was a moment of embarrassing silence. 
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“Do I,” she inquired, “do I give you the impression of a cheerful, thoughtless 
person ?” 

“No, not thoughtless at all,” he interrupted. 

“My cheerfulness is superficial,” she continued ;—“‘if I give myself up to reverie 
—which I try all I can to fight against—my thoughts inevitably get into a 
melancholy vein.” After a pause she added, “ You don’t know how lonely and aimless 
my life seems to me.” 

Again Robert felt that they were on dangerous ground, but this time it was not 
his fault, and he hesitated before answering this last remark. Looking up at the 
inexpressibly sad and lovely face near him, “ Sympathy is asked of me,” he thought : 
“why may not I give it just as I feel inclined?” And then she turned towards him 
and smiled, and the likeness to his wife flashed vividly across him, but it seemed 
this time like a warning to him. 

“Life is hard for us all,” he murmured, and resumed his painting, hoping that 
his remark had been sufficiently banal to damp the progress of the conversation, 
Seven o'clock struck, and this was the signal for returning to the hotel. 

The following day Winnie had recovered sufficiently to accompany them as usual. 
Robert went up to the Castle first, and the two women joined him later in the afternoon. 

“T’ve been telling Laura that she really must go to Italy,” Winnie began, as they 
arrived on the terrace. “Just fancy never having seen Rome, and that lovely 
palace I adored so! What was it called, Robert!” 

“The Vatican, dear.” 

“Yes, the Vatican, Laura ; it is too sweet for anything. But I tell you what: there 
is a delightful French book you ought to read about Italy called ‘ Sentiments d’Italie.’ ” 

“ Sensations,’ my dear,” corrected Robert patiently. 

They then began to discuss whether it was preferable to read about a place 
before you went there or after you had been there. Winnie did not join in, as she 
said she couldn’t see what difference it made. ‘The conversation passed on to other 
subjects, and Winnie ventured occasional remarks, but she found they were not 
listened to—the other two appeared to be so intent on their talk. Gradually it 
dawned on her that she was de trop. Needless to say, Robert and Laura had 
felt this at once—the more so now that they knew what it was to be alone together. 
So she got up and walked slowly away, and as she did so she heard no pause in 
their conversation, and knew that she was not missed. She made her way up the 
incline behind where they were sitting, and resting on a rustic bench, she gave 
herself up to sad thoughts for a few minutes. But hers was not a nature that 
gave way to morbid depression, and, as if shaking the thoughts from her 
she rose and went down the hill again. At a bend in the path she caught 
sight of them below her, Robert leaning over his picture and Laura standing by 
his side with her head bent down near his. There was nothing startling about it, 
but it made her shudder, and, turning her head away quickly, “I won’t spy on 
them,” she thought—“I trust Robert absolutely,” and she continued her way down 
the hill. Her approach was the signal for the return to the hotel. The silence 
that prevailed as they walked down the hill was unusual, and they each of them 
were aware of it, but Winnie was the only one who had the courage to break it. 

“T do love that Lohengrin March the band is playing,” she ventured; as a 
matter of fact it was Zannhaiiser, but this time Robert had not the patience to 
correct her. Her remark passed in silence, so she did not attempt another. 

Laura Bayford did not dine with the Marstons that night, but on coming down 
they found her already established at a small table with a middle-aged military- 
looking man, who, though handsome in a somewhat obvious way, presented rather a 
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striking figure in the hotel dining-room. They appeared to have a great deal to talk 
about ; and most of it, judging by the frequent outbursts of laughter, must certainly 
have been very amusing. Laura went up to the Marstons directly after dinner. 

“[ must introduce you to Colonel Larcom,” she said: “he has just arrived 
this evening. And now let’s all four go into the salon, and when the other people 
have gone we might have some music, Winnie. Colonel Larcom loves it.” 

After talking for a quarter of an hour or so, during which time Laura by her 
vivacity and charm seemed to put every one at their ease, they found that they 
had the salon to themselves, and it was again suggested that Winnie should sing. 
The latter complied somewhat reluctantly, and went to the piano. She had a fine 
voice, but her singing was entirely expressionless and uninteresting—so much so 
that in some passages, which obviously needed expression, the entire absence of it 
and the utter lack of musical intelligence amounted almost to being ridiculous. 

During the first song Laura and Robert had whispered together while the 
Colonel read the newspaper." But it was a passage in the second song which set 
Laura off laughing: she couldn’t repress it, and it was impossible not to notice that 
it was Winnie’s singing that was the cause of her merriment. But this was not all. 
She turned to Robert with a look as if she thought their intimacy sufficiently 
advanced to warrant his joining her in laughing at his wife’s singing. Robert 
looked away without a smile on his face, and at the end of the song called out,— 

“Winnie, you're tired to-night: don’t sing any more.” 

The tears were in Winnie’s eyes as she rose from the piano; she murmured 
something about having a headache, and left the room. 

To have seen the party the following morning at breakfast, no one could have 
guessed that there had been anything of an unpleasant nature between them 
overnight. They were all in the best of spirits; for Winnie would never have 
magnified the importance of any small contretemps, nor would her good-humour 
and amiability have allowed her to resent any little affront for long. The Colonel 
had noticed nothing. Indeed, he appeared to Robert to be a person with but 
small powers of observation and of a very elementary order of intellect—a conclusion 
which he reflected on not without pleasure, when he attempted to account for the 
Colonel’s friendship with Laura. He had gathered, however, from Laura’s remarks, 
that their meeting had been entirely a chance one. 

On the evening of that day, which was a Sunday, there was to be a “Schloss 
3eleuchtung,” the illumination of the Castle of which they had all heard so much, 
They decided to drive over to a café on the opposite side of the river, where they 
would get a good view of the Castle. After an early dinner they started out in 
two victorias, Winnie and the Colonel in the first, Laura and Robert following 
behind. Never had Laura been so delightful as she was that evening. She 
talked of leaving places, of the weird atmosphere they had sometimes, of the 
power of association, how far stronger it was than artistic appreciation, of the 
sadness of past memories,—and all this without a vestige of sentimentality or 
self-consciousness. ‘The drive was all too short. : 

“Bother the fireworks! why couldn’t they drive on and on, away from the noisy 
crowd?” thought Robert ; but they were already at the gate where they had to get out. 

In the crowd that was mounting up the terraces of the café, Robert got separated 
from his party, and found himself crushed into a corner of a verandah at the top of 
the garden, from which he had a perfect view of the river, the lights of the town, and 
the great black hill looming above them on the other side. He saw it was useless to 
look for the others in the dark, so he settled himself in a corner on the edge of the 
railing. ‘The people gradually found their seats; and soon, amidst the hubbub of 
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“The silence that prevailed as they walked down the hill was unusual.” 





German voices, he recognised a voice talking on the terrace a few feet below him. 

“Do you see the likeness?” it asked, and then there were roars of laughter. 
“ Such a terribly tiresome woman,” it went on. “I believe Ae thinks he’s made a great 
impression. Rather second-rate, you know, Claud, but very intelligent, and really 
excellent company—in fact, a capital passe-temps during this fortnight waiting for you.” 

“My dear Laura,” said the voice of the Colonel, “your fasse-temps are too 
numerous ; anyhow I hope that I am labelled fasse-temps number one.” 
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“Why, my dear Claud,” she answered, “of course you know... .” 

Robert Marston, with a strange feeling of sickness, struggled in vain to turn 
into the throng that pressed round him, so as to hear no more of this conversation ; 
but at that moment a loud report echoed through the mountains, and as if by 
magic the old Castle appeared glowing red-hot on the hill opposite, while a shower 
of rockets came sparkling from out of the ruined tower. There was a murmur 
almost amounting to a cheer all along the river bank, and the songs of the students 
were heard on the water, where the procession of illuminated boats now came in 
view. Robert, who could not alter his position, was obliged to wait where he was, 
and listen to the guttural ejaculations of those around him, as they exclaimed: “ Vie 
reizend! aber prachtvoll! Das ist ja colossal!” etc. ‘The faces of the crowd were lit 
up by the blaze from the glowing Castle; and Laura, glancing round at this effect, 
caught the gaze of Robert Marston fixed upon her. ‘There was a reproachful sadness 
in his face, which was given an unnatural and ghastly pallor by the light of the fire- 
works. Laura’s face as she turned round appeared to Robert to be the image of 
his wife’s, and again he muttered to himself, ‘They are not really much like, after 
all.” He hurried out, and found his wife by the gate, also struggling in the crowd. 
The two drove home together in the first cab they could find. Winnie talked the 
whole way of how she got lost and could not find the Colonel or any of the party. 
Robert appeared to pay no attention at all. Suddenly he interrupted her. 

“We shall leave Heidelberg to-morrow,” he said in a peremptory way. ‘TI shall 
not wait till Tuesday.” Something in the tone of his voice told her that questions 
would be unnecessary. 

It poured in torrents the next day, and the Marstons were occupied with their 
packing and the final arrangements for their departure. Laura expressed great 
sorrow at their going to Winnie, whom she met in the passage, and told her she 
would certainly come and see them off at the station. 

Their train left in the evening. Laura kissed Winnie effusively on the platform. 

“Good-bye,” said Winnie, in a cheerful voice. Her spirits had risen at the 
thought of their departure. 

“Good-bye, dearest,” Laura answered. “It has been so delightful. We really 
have had a charming fortnight, except for that little chill you had.” 

By a dexterous management or rather mismanagement of rugs and bags and 
umbrellas, Robert Marston avoided shaking hands with her ; and with a polite lifting 
of his hat from the carriage window and a wave of the handkerchief from Laura 
the train steamed out of the station. Robert watched the figures of Laura and the 
Colonel leave the platform together, and then sank back in his corner-seat and stared 
out of the window. ‘The sky was still overclouded, and the setting sun was shining 
beneath the grey clouds, and once more he gazed at the old Castle as it stood gor- 
geously illumined in the golden brilliancy of evening. Winnie watched him, and there 
was a long heavy silence as the rumbling thuds of the train came faster and faster. 

“ Bob,” she began suddenly, with a slight catch in her voice, “you're in love with 
that woman.” 

“Yes,” he answered slowly and seriously—‘ I was.” 

“Oh, Bob!” she exclaimed, with a pitiful cry. 

But he interrupted her. 

“T loved her, I think, because she was so much like you, Winnie; and I ceased loving 
her when I found she was a humbug—when I found she was not the least like you.” 

With a cry which seemed the outlet for her pent-up doubts and fears, Winnie 
threw herself in his arms and sobbed as if her heart would break. 
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ME AND HIM. 


| WUZ out in the medder 
Pickin’ danderline roots, 
When I heard the chumpin’ 
OF Jim’s big boots ; 
My heart mos’ stopped beatin’, 
But I tossed my bunnet brim, 
We wuz thar by ourselves,— 


’ ’ < 
Jes’ me an’ him. 


Says I, ‘“‘ Howdy, Jim? 
How's yer par an’ mar? 
He didn’t do nothin’, ’cep’ grin, 
An’ run his fingers through his har ; 
Then he comes up clost, 
An’ I says “ Jim!” 
An’ blushed,—though thar wuz 


Jes’ me an’ him! 


Terrectly he put his arm 
Roun’ my waist, 
Sassy like, 
Turned me roun’, till we faced, 
Then he kissed me—did Jim, 
But nobody wuz thar— 
Jes’ me an’ him. 
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CHIFFON. 


Y dear Rosanne, why don’t you marry ?” 

‘“* My sweetest Olivia, shouldn’t you rather ask why men are such bores?” 

“All men are not bores,” returned Olivia, with dignity; and Rosanne 
laughed. At the same time she put out a lazy hand and lifted a miniature, which, 
set in a narrow band of gold, hung from a chain round the neck of her friend. 

“He is quite beauteous to behold, I admit,” she said. “And you’ve been 
married three months. Oh! I own you must allow a decent interval to elapse. 
In fact, it would neither be pretty nor becoming in you to talk of bores just yet; 
I should certainly disapprove of you if you did.” 

Olivia settled the cushions behind her head. 

“T constantly disapprove of you; indeed, if I didn’t know that you never by 
any chance mean a word you say, I should be angry,” she returned. 

“There you mistake,” observed Rosanne calmly. “I have become a_ very 
serious woman lately. I have, in fact, put away childish things.” 

Olivia examined the lace on her friend’s tea-gown. “So I thought,” she said ; 
“and a glance at your wardrobe confirms my suspicions. There is solidity and 
real worth in that chiffon blouse on the chair, for instance; and is the gauze 
parasol with the rosy lining a symbol of your grasp on the deep realities of life ?” 

“Yes,” observed Rosanne, taking the parasol from the bed, and twirling it 
meditatively, “the handle is certainly decorative.” 

Candles were lighted on either side of the looking-glass; but the room was 
bright with firelight, which flickered on the drawn chintz curtains at the window, 
on the rose-garlanded curtains of the bed, on the silver-backed brushes and cut- 
glass bottles of the dressing-table. Chairs, sofa, tables, were strewn with great 
store of raiment of silk, of chiffon, of cloudy gauze. Its owner lay in a capacious 
armchair by the fireside, her feet encased in the daintiest of slippers, the rest of 
her person enveloped in cascades of silk and lace. Her friend and hostess, who 
was still wearing her dinner dress, sat opposite, on the sofa. 

“Ves, it’s a nice handle,” repeated Rosanne; “and, as you say, it is well to 
grasp the realities of life.” 

“T thought you had become a serious woman?” 

“Am I not proving it? What is more serious than clothes and the chances 
of an unbecoming hat?” 

“ And the childish things ?” 

“Oh !—men, and trifles of that nature.” 

“The frocks puzzle me, then.” 

“Olivia, you are vulgar! In choosing a becoming gown a woman merely obeys 
a deep-seated, sacred instinct of her nature.” 

“Tsn’t it strange that the more sacred womanly instincts are invariably 
expensive ?” observed Olivia. “ But to return. Seriously, you must marry, Rosanne. 
It is ridiculous of you not to. Here you are, a young ro 
“ Fairly young,” interrupted Rosanne, looking into the fire. 


’ 





“ Young,” repeated Olivia firmly. “I am two months older than you.” 
*T beg your pardon,” murmured her friend,—“ young, then. Go on.” 
“Young, pretty, charming, clever 


” 
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“*My dear Rosanne, why don't you marry?’” 


“Spare me!” exclaimed Ros: ; “you put your finger on the spot with 


unerring precision.” 
“But some men like clever women.” 


“Not to marry,—Bernard, of course, was an exception.” 

“The situation was barely saved,” said Olivia ; “ but let it pass. 
wrong. Some men do like clever women—even to marry.” 

“ Few,” replied Rosanne laconically, “and seldom fit.” 


I think you're 


“You mean that the stupid man is generally attracted by the clever woman ?” 
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“The stupid man with a faculty for self-effacement which amounts to genius. 
There’s no use in trampling on the worm that never turns, is there? And 
personally I dislike trampling. It wears out my shoes. The really clever woman, 
of course, carefully disguises her cleverness, but——” 

“Tt will out,” sighed Olivia. ‘No, the mistake you make, my dear child, is in 
being so abominably critical.” 

“Ah! would some power the giftie gie us, to see men—as they see themselves, 
for instance. It’s all I ask,” said Rosanne, in a tone of gentle resignation. ‘ How 
we should bow the knee!” 

Olivia laughed. ‘‘You’re unjustifiably hard on the poor creatures,” she 
remonstrated. ‘ But now, seriously, Rosanne. What sort of man zoudd you marry? 
There must be some one.” 

“Yes, but then he wouldn’t marry me.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh! he’d say I was flippant, that I had no heart, that I was a flirt, a 
trifler—Heaven knows what!” returned Rosanne, with a little airy movement of 
her hands. ‘He would find me amusing, you understand, an_ entertaining 
companion, an agreeable rattle—isn’t that the phrase? Probably when he had 
married his good, earnest, serious, steadfast little wife, he would come to me to 
escape from all the capital letters—the Good, the True, the Right, and the Deadly 
Dull; and then—oh! why, then the fun begins, you know!” 

“T don’t call it fun at all!” cried Olivia indignantly. 

Rosanne broke into a laugh. “Take care,” she said: “matrimony is an 
insidious evil ; it has robbed many a woman of her sense of humour ere this.” 

“It’s the principle I object to.” 

“ Olivia,” Rosanne groaned, “ friend of my vanishing girlhood, spare me one last 
illusion. ‘To think I should live to hear you condescend to abstract principles !” 

Olivia smiled. “I’m sorry,” she said. “Goon. You haven't yet described 
the sort of man who wouldn’t marry you. What would he be like ?” 

“To look at? Oh! not much. So that he has a decent figure and the ordinary 
features, his eyes may be of what colour it please God. But I think they’re blue.” 

“T thought you didn’t like blue eyes?” 

“There are blues—and blues.” 

“Yes: I’ve noticed that. Well?” 

“In the first place, he must be very silly.” 

“ But I thought 

“My dear Olivia! Before you married you knew the difference between 
stupidity and a silliness which is not only divine but ‘gleg in the uptak’ as well 
as I do. For instance, when I say that, if you want a woman to love you, you 
must butter her feet, a sé//y man will grin appreciatively, a stupid one will laugh 
the wild, mad roar of total incomprehension. Now do you understand ?” 

Olivia nodded. She began to look interested. ‘Yes, quite. And besides 
being thoroughly silly ?” 

“Well! he must be able to perform the quick change turn with lightning 
speed, or else he is in danger of laughing in the wrong place. You will agree 
with me, Olivia, that one could #of marry a man who laughed inappropriately.” 

“No—but then you prepare many pitfalls for the unwary,” returned Olivia. 

“T cannot stop to analyse that sentence, so I don’t know whether it is meant 
malicious. To continue. Besides his silliness, his ability to become gute serious 
on less than half a second’s notice, he must take care of me all the time—do you 
understand ?—so that I never feel out of his thoughts,” 
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Olivia nodded again, with brightening eyes. ‘But you are exacting,” she 
declared. “He must be a clever man, well versed, I fear, in the deceptive 
arts.” 

“What do I care?” said Rosanne, stamping her foot. ‘“Isn’t all life a 
deceptive art? All I ask is that the deception shall be well sustained, the illusion 
preserved, at all events while the curtain is up. Remove the honest man. Set 
him far from me—lI will none of him. Give me the man of guile and subtlety. 
I shall observe his guile, of course. I shall unravel the subtlety, but I shall love 
him for trying to spare me.” 

“ By all means,” said Olivia ; “but don’t marry him.” 

“Ah!” replied Rosanne quickly, “but he is essentiad/y trustworthy, you under- 
stand. In all the things that matter, he is like the British Constitution for stability.” 

“T understand. A butterfly, with a dash of the serpent, and a Nonconformist 
conscience. Well?” 

“Then—well, then he must be able to make love—oh, delightfully !” 

“ Anything else?” 

“He must dress well, of course. There is no such check to emotion as the 
wrong necktie. And that he should always notice and approve my new frocks 


- goes without saying.” 


“And you would marry a man like that?” asked her friend, leaning forward 
breathlessly. 

Rosanne nodded. 

Olivia clapped her hands. ‘I know him,” she declared. ‘I know the very 
man! You shall meet. No! I will not even tell you his name. If I did you 
would criticise the number of its syllables, or discover some sort of hypercritical 
objection to it, which would presently be transferred to the owner.” 

Rosanne regarded her excited friend with a smile. ‘Present him by all 
means,” she assented. “To know quite how badly one has described any one 
else it is only necessary to be introduced to the person answering to the description.” 

“No matter; you shall meet!” declared Olivia, rising. 

“Besides, I am curious to know how you recognise some of the peculiarities 
of my ideal,” Rosanne went on, looking up from the depths of the chair. “ For 
instance, his method of making love i 

“Tt was before I was married,” returned Olivia hastily, “and it was necessary 
to be able to compare Bernard’s way with—with others, wasn’t it? And besides— 
of course, he didn’t really ; and, moreover, every man of understanding gives one at 
least a Aint of his method.” 

“You explain the situation with admirable point and clearness,” observed Rosanne, 
getting up lazily to return Olivia’s farewell. ‘ Zook at the state of this room!” 

“Never mind ; Burrows shall tidy it to-morrow before you are up,” said Olivia, 
kissing her hand at the door. “ Good-night : sleep well. You promise to marry him ?” 

“If he is all my fancy painted; but he won’t have me, remember,” said 
Rosanne, folding her arms over the bed-rail and smiling. 

“Oh, he’s not quite a fool,” returned Olivia calmly, as she disappeared. 

Rosanne’s smile went out suddenly before the door closed. She turned again 
to the fire, and stood a long time with her elbows on the mantelpiece, her chin 
on her clasped hands. 

She raised herself presently with a jerk. She hastily blew out the candles on 
the dressing-table, carefully refraining from a glance in the mirror. The fire had 
sunk low, but she undressed hurriedly by its light, and crept into bed, where she 
lay with wide-opened eyes till long after daybreak. 
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“There’s something the matter with Rosanne,” said Olivia, brushing her 
hair absentmindedly. 

“‘She seems lively enough,” remarked her husband. 

“You speak as a man,” answered his wife tolerantly, “not knowing that, 
if Rosanne were going to be executed and the hangman said a good thing, 
she would laugh.” 

“Tet us hope she will never be put to the test.” 

“JT don’t know,” said Olivia doubtfully. “At all events I’m going to ask 
Richard Anstruther to dinner.” 

“By way of precipitating matters?” 

* Perhaps.” 

“ And will she laugh ?” 

“T hope not. She laughs too much.” 

“T see. Meet your executioner with becoming gravity and he will flee 
from you.” 

“You don’t want him to fe exactly. You might find out that hanging wasn’t 
so bad after all.” 

“Ah. Well, Anstruther wouldn’t make a bad hangman.” 

“No, but he’s difficult,’ mused Olivia. “ And she’s impossible.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem as if this execution would come off quite, does it?” observed 
her husband with an impartial air. 


“What are you going to wear to-night?” asked Olivia, as she regarded Rosanne 
with critical eyes. 

“T don’t know. My white silk, perhaps; it’s easy to get into,” Rosanne 
listlessly replied. She had been out all day, shopping, walking, picture-gazing, 
with apparent tireless energy. 

“T can’t keep up with Rosanne, and I’m fairly energetic ; vow must take her 
about,” Olivia had long ago told her husband. “She seems possessed with a 
very demon of restlessness. I can’t think how she lives. She'll kill herself.” 

At the present moment, as she lay on the sofa for ten minutes before dressing, 
it looked very much as though her friend’s prophecy might not after all be the 
mere figure of speech into which most assertions resolve themselves. 

“No, not the white gown,” begged Olivia rather too hastily. “ It’s—it’s rather 
trying when you feel tired. Why not the rosy silk ?” 

For answer Rosanne sat upright on the sofa and looked long at herself in the 
Opposite mirror. “ You're quite right. Not the white dress, I think,” she observed, 
with a laugh which expressed most things except mirthfulness. 

“JT want you to jook particularly charming,” Olivia went on. ‘“ He’s going to 
take you in.” 

“The Embodied Ideal? I am really to meet him?  Schwetg still, mein Herz— 
schweig still!” She put her hand on her heart. “It’s no use, Olivia. There 
isn’t the faintest flutter. But then,”’—she rose, and coming to the dressing-table 
nodded toward the looking-glass,—“a woman who has a face like that and a 
fluttering heart, owns an anachronism, which is absurd. And let me not be absurd, 
sweet Heaven! whatever else I may be.” 

“T don’t like you when you talk in that way,” returned Olivia severely ; “ and 
I’m going to send Burrows now to do your hair.” 

“ No—really! Id rather not. I can do it better myself. Oh! go away, little 
friend! Put on your kittenest frock. You can—it becomes you; but leave to me 
the sere and yellow leaf of carefully selected clothing.” 
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But an hour later, when Rosanne entered the drawing-room, where her hostess 
was already fidgetting with the flowers and the candles, Olivia was satisfied. 

“She looks perfectly szweet, doesn’t she, Bernard?” she cried enthusiastically. 
“She’s just like her name—just like a tall, stately rose, in that gown.” 
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; “The rose dropped from her hand.” 
; “What a tribute to careful dressing!” declared Rosanne, taking a rose out of 
: . . . . 
a glass bowl on the mantelpiece, and tucking it into the folded gauze at her 
waist. “The natural woman is nothing but a haggard wreck, but ‘d 





“Mr. Richard Anstruther ! ” 
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The rose dropped from her hand, and catching a moment in the gauze 
flounces, fell shattering to the floor. 

There was a long strip of glass above the fireplace, and for a second Rosanne’s 
eyes met the eyes of the man who was smilingly shaking hands with his hostess. 

She stooped, gathered up the pinky petals at her feet, carefully placed them on the 
mantelpiece, and turned, as Olivia murmured : “ Rosanne—Mr. Anstruther—Miss % 

Rosanne held out her hand. ‘“ How do you do, Mr. Anstruther ?” she said, 
with a brilliant smile. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Neville; Mr. Howard; Miss Howard,” announced Jepson 
mercifully ; for Olivia, the accomplished hostess, had gasped undeniably, and 
exchanged glances with her husband. 

“ Really ?” said Rosanne, as she went down the lighted staircase on Anstruther’s 
arm. “And have you been trying experiments?” As an accompaniment, her 
words had the soft swish and rustle of skirts and the murmur of conversation. 

“Oh! I am always trying experiments,” the man returned, as they found their 
places at the table. 

“What is the latest?” asked Rosanne, unfolding her table-napkin. <A _ passing 
servant brushed one of her gloves from the table. Anstruther stooped for it. 

“T’ve been trying to forget you,” he said in an ordinary tone, putting the glove 
beside her glass. 

Rosanne’s spoon rattled suddenly against the soup-plate. 

“You are generally successful with your experiments,” she said. 

“This one didn’t come off.” 

“ Are you—er—interested in Egyptian remains?” said a voice at her other ear. 

“Oh, not at all!” exclaimed Rosanne hurriedly: “I don’t like the remains of 
anything ; do you?” 

“ Er—well !—perhaps ” began the professor, fidgetting with the wineglasses 
as Rosanne launched one wild remark after the other into space, and filled the 
gaps left for his replies with laughter. Not till the fish course was a memory did 
she turn to her left-hand neighbour. 

“IT have not yet had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Anstruther,’ 
stiffly, looking past him. 

Anstruther paused, his glass half-way to his lips. “Neither have I,” he said; 
putting it down untasted. 

Rosanne helped herself to salt with some deliberation. 

“By the way, you have not called upon Mrs. Trevelyan, I hear,” he observed, 
before she could speak. “Miss Dobell, you know—she married my old chum 
Trevelyan. Why don’t you call? She admires you greatly, I can assure you.” 

*T didn’t hear—I’ve been away. Really? Mrs. Zyvevelyan?—she was always 
too good to me,” replied Rosanne a trifle incoherently, taking, by mistake, a 
savoury she detested. But as she was passing all the courses, merely putting 
her knife and fork mechanically on her plate as a sort of symbolic recognition 
of the dinner-rite, this was of no great consequence. 

The archzological professor’s innings had begun, and he talked a great deal. 

“Doesn’t Rosanne look beautiful to-night ?” said Olivia, in a low voice, to the 
old friend on her left. ‘‘Great heavens! What’s the matter with her? She isn’t 
talking. She’s smiling into her plate in a mystical manner instead !” 











she began 


“When does the execution take place?” asked Olivia’s husband, as his wife 
returned from Rosanne’s room in the small hours of the morning. 

“At the end of May,” returned Olivia ecstatically; “at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster !” NETTA SYRETT, 
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JUSTICE TO ENGLAND. 


N June 7th, 1899, Mr. Balfour spoke at the dinner of the National Union 
of Conservative Associations, and in his speech he uttered a prophetic 
warning to the effect that the Home Rule controversy is not dead, but 

that it sleeps awaiting a favourable moment for wakening. 
Mr. Balfour said on the above occasion :— 


“T deduce... the conclusion that, however dead the cause of Home Rule may appear 
at the present moment, it is from the nature of the case predestined to revive under the 
very laws which govern our Party system. in this country, and that we shall require in 
the future, as we have required and successfully used in the past, the whole organisation 
of the Unionist Party successfully to resist this new invasion of the unity of the Empire,”— 


when one reads these words, it is almost impossible to avoid the consideration 
of the matter of the existing over-representation of Ireland in the House of 
Commons and the allied under-representation of England. One wants to ask, in 
this matter, for Justice to England, and at the same time to show reasons why 
possible future danger to the Empire and to the Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland should be materially lessened by the lopping of Ireland’s excess of 
representation in the House of Commons. 

Bearing in mind that Mr. Balfour himself considers that Home Rule is not 
dead as a matter of practical politics, let us look at the over-representation of 
Ireland from a practical point of view, and see how the thing shapes. 

Table A shows the population of the three parts of the United Kingdom in 
1881, 1886, 1891, 1896, and in rg01. The figures for the two census-years, 
1881 and 1891, can be checked by reference to Volume IV., ‘‘ General Report of 
the Census of England and Wales,” page 123. The figures for the years 1886, 
1896 and 1901 have been computed by the method explained on pages 6 and 7 
of the same volume; and as regards the population in the year 1go1, it is 
probable that the results of the forthcoming Census for 1901 will prove the 
present estimate to be sufficiently near the truth for our present purpose. 

TABLE A. 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM AT FIVE DATES, FROM I881 TO Igor. 











April 6. England and Wales. | Scotland | Ireland. | United Kingdom 
1881 25,974,439 39735; 573 | 5,174,836 | 34,884,848 
1886 27,447,000 3,877,900 4,934,200 36,259, 100 
1891 | 29,002,525 4,025,647 4,704,750 | 37:732,922 
1896 | 30,648,000 | 4,178,900 4,486, 100 39, 313,000 
Igo 32,390,000 | 4,337,000 | 279,000 41,006,000 
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Copyright by John Holt Schooling, 1900. 
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From the facts in Table A we compute those shown in Table B, which gives 
the proportional distribution of the population in the three parts of the United 
Kingdom in 1881, 1886, 1891, 1896, and in 1got. 


TABLE B. 


PROPORTIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM WHICH 
IS GIVEN IN TABLE A. 














April 6. England and Wales. | Scotland. Ireland. | United Kingdom 
| per cent. per cent. per cent. fer cent, 
1881 | 74°5 10°7 14'8 100 
1886 | 75°7 10°7 13°6 100 
1891 76'8 10°7 | 12°5 100 
1896 | 78'0 19°6 | 11°4 109 
1901 79'0 10°6 | 10°4 100 








This Table B, while it shows to us how the population of the United Kingdom 
is distributed in the three parts of the Kingdom, also tells us that, during the 
twenty years 1881-1901, the English and Welsh proportion of the whole population 
has increased from 74°5 per cent. in 1881 to 79’0 per cent in tgo1, and that during 
the same period the Irish share of the whole population of the United Kingdom 
has decreased from 14°8 in 1881 to only 10°4 per cent in tgo1. Scotland’s 
proportional share of the whole population has remained almost constant during the 
twenty years 1881-1901. 

The facts in Table B will now be used to compute the respective shares of 
“ngland and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, in the 670 members of the House of 
Commons. ‘These shares are stated in Table C, and, side by side with them, are 
given the actual number of members of Parliament who now represent each of the 
three parts of the United Kingdom. 


TABLE C, 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS IN THE House oF ComMMoNs :—I, ACTUAL DISTRIBUTION 3 
II. DisTRIBUTION ON PROPORTIONAL-POPULATION BASIS SET OUT IN TABLE B. 


England and Wales. | Scotland, Ireland. | United Kingdom. 


April 6. | II. Proper | | 17. Proper | LI. Proper | 


I. Actual | Number of | I. Actual | Number of | I. Actual | Number of \\ 
Number of | Seats on | Number of | Seats on | Number of | Seats on || I, Total. IT. Total. 











Seats. ya Seats. — Seats. Po = m ] | 
1881 493 | 490 60 70 105 98 658 658 
1886 495 507 72 72 103 | gI 670 670 
1891 495 514 72 72 103. | 84 670 670 
1896 | 495 22 72 v2 103 | 76 670 670 
1901 495 529 72 71 103 | 70 670 670 





The comparison that Table C allows us to make shows that the division 
“England and Wales” has been under-represented in the House of Commons to a 
degree that increases from twelve seats too few in 1886 to thirty-four seats too 
few in 1901. In 1881 the division “England and Wales” had three seats too 
many, and the under-representation probably began in 1882 or 1883, and this 
under-representation has continued in growing proportions ever since. 
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Scotland has been justly represented from 1886, for we see in Table C that 
the figures in columns I. and II., for Scotland, are identical for 1886, 1891, 1896, 
and nearly identical for the year 1901. In 1881 Scotland had ten seats too few 
on this basis of Parliamentary representation in proportion to population. 

Coming to the facts for Ireland in Table C, we see that Ireland shows. an 
over-representation in the House of Commons during the whole twenty years 
1881-1901. ‘The excess of representation in 1881 was seven seats, and during 
1886-1901 the excess is as follows :— 


In 1886, Ireland’s excess = twelve seats. 

», I89QI, ‘s a = nineteen seats. 

»» 1896, ‘ ‘ = twenty-seven seats. 
9» 1901, 99 ue = thirty-three seats. 


Now, Table C shows that the deficient representation of England and Wales in 
the House of Commons during 1886-1901 is as follows :— 
In 1886, England and Wales’ deficiency = twelve seats. 
ss leet, ie re ‘i = nineteen seats. 
», 1896, ae Ps ‘i = twenty-seven seats. 
»» IQOI, ‘a “ ie = thirty-four seats. 


A glance at the statements just made as to Ireland’s excess of representation, 
and as to the deficient representation of England and Wales during 1886-1901, 
will show that Ireland’s excess is identical with the deficiency of representation for 
England and Wales, the only divergence from absolute identity being for the year 1go1, 
in which Scotland’s excess of one seat has to be added to Ireland’s excess of thirty- 
three seats in order to make up the deficiency of thirty-four seats for England and 
Wales in the year tgo1. In the other years, 1886, 1891, and 1896, Scotland has been 
accurately represented in the House of Commons, and thus the whole of England’s 
deficiency of representation is seen to arise out of Ireland’s excess of representation. 

Why should this anomaly continue? Scotland, who does not bother the 
partnership, is content to go on year after year with a representation in the House 
of Commons that is, as we see from Table C, justly proportioned to Scotland’s 
population. But Ireland, who Aas bothered the partnership, and who may bother it 
again, Mr. Balfour says, has had and has a degree of representation in the House 
of Commons much in excess of the just amount. And England pays the piper for 
Ireland’s excess, being now under-represented to the extent of more than thirty seats 
in the Commons! Even in the year 1891 Ireland had nineteen seats too many 
and England nineteen seats too few. 

We have seen that, basing the Parliamentary representation of the three parts 
of the United Kingdom upon their respective populations, while Scotland is justly 
represented, there is need for an important measure of redistribution of seats as 
between Ireland, and England and Wales. 

* * * * * * * 

Let us now look at the matter upon the basis of the number of electors on 
the Parliamentary Register. For this purpose I will use the most recent return 
now to be had, that for the year 1899, and I will also show the facts for five 
years ago—i.e., for 1894. ‘Table D contains these facts. 


TABLE D. 


THE NUMBER OF ELECTORS ON THE PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER IN FORCE, IN 1894 
AND IN I899. 


Wales. Scotland. } Treland. 


| United Kingdom. 


i 
| 


Year. England. 








1894 4,629,769 | 275.443 625,628 737,951 || 6,268,791 
6,600,283 


1899 4,917,980 290,157 671,128 721,018 
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We have now to use Table D for the purpose of ascertaining the respective 
proportions of electors of each of the four parts of the United Kingdom, in the 
total number of electors in the Kingdom, and so we turn the figures in Table D 
into percentages of that total number of electors. These percentages are given 
in Table E. 

TABLE E. 
PROPORTIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE PARLIAMENTARY ELECTORS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM SET OUT IN TABLE D. 








Year. England. Wales. Scotland. Ireland, United Kingdom. 








1894 73'8 4°4 10'0 11°8 100 
1899 74°5 4°4 10'2 10°9 100 





We see from Table E that during the five years 1894~99 the number of 
electors on the Parliamentary Register for England increased from 73°8 per cent. 
to 74°5 per cent., that the percentage of Wales remained constant, that Scotland’s 
share of the total number of electors in the United Kingdom slightly increased, 
and that Ireland’s share fell from 11°8 per cent. in 1894 to 10’9 per cent. 
in 1899. 

Very well. We now use the facts in Table E to compute the respective shares 
of England, of Wales, of Scotland, and of Ireland, in the 670 Members of the 
House of Commons. ‘These shares are given in Table F; and, side by side with 
them, are stated the actual numbers of Members of Parliament who, in 1894 and 
in 1899, represented each of the four parts of the United Kingdom. 


TABLE fF. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS IN THE House oF ComMons:--I. ACTUAL DISTRIBUTION 3 
II. DISTRIBUTION ON PROPORTIONAL ELECTORAL BASIS SET OUT IN TABLE E., 























England. | Wales, Scotland. Ireland. ] United Kingdom, 
is =a ae RA ie heen | 
* woke | Ww Proper! * 7 abet a Proper 
I. Actual) Number Number | Number Number 
a a a, > uMciuell “oe, Wl. Acheal “ I. Actual| “yc ‘ 
at of Seats | — Number | of = | Number | irae Number of — I. Total.'11, Total. 
; é | Electoral | of Seats. || Electoral of Seats. | Electoral of Seats. Electoral || 
Basis. Basis. | Basis. | Basis., 
1894 | 465 | 495 30 | 6300 | 72 | 67 103 78 670 | 670 
1899 | 465 | 499 30 | | 7 | 68 103 73 670 | 670 





Thus, basing the Parliamentary representation of each part of the Kingdom 
upon the number of electors on the Register, we see from Table F that in 1894 
England had thirty seats too few and in 1899 thirty-four seats too few. Wales 
has been accurately represented ; Scotland had five seats too many in 1894 and 
four seats too many in 1899. Ireland had twenty-five seats too many in 1894 
and thirty seats too many in 1899. 

Here again [as we saw when we made in Table C a comparison similar to 
that in Table F, but upon the basis of Population instead of upon the basis of 
Number of Electors as in Table F] we see that Ireland’s excess of representation 
is practically identical with England’s deficient representation in the House of 
Commons,—and again one asks, Why should this anomaly continue ? 
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We will use a third basis of comparison—the basis of Contribution to Imperial 
Services. For this purpose I take up the Treasury Return dated July 22nd, 1898, 
No. 313, entitled “Revenue and Expenditure (England, Scotland, and Ireland),” 
which is the most recent Return published when I write. It relates to the 
financial year 1897-98. Here is the gist of it in Table G. 


TABLE G. 


CONTRIBUTION TO IMPERIAL SERVICES MADE BY ENGLAND, BY SCOTLAND, AND BY IRELAND, 
AFTER DEDUCTING FROM THE TOTAL REVENUE CONTRIBUTED BY EACH, THE AMOUNT OF 
THE LOCAL EXPENDITURE OF THE THREE PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 

















Year 1897-98. (with Wats) Scotland. Ireland. | United Kingdom. 
! £ £ £ £ 

Total Revenue as contributed 94,191,000 11,874,500 8,114,500 114,180,000 

Local Expenditure 31,921,500 4,582,000 6,134,500 42,638,000 
a ce a —_|—____—_ 

: ; 62,269, 500 7,292,500 1,980,000 71,542,000 
Balance available for Imperial jor 870 per cent.|or 10°2 per cent.| or 2°8 per cent. | or 100 per cent. 
Services of the available | of the available | of the available | of the available 

Balance. Jalance. | 3alance. Balance. 
| 





We see that, after deducting the Local Expenditure for each part of the 
Kingdom from the total Revenue contributed by each part of the Kingdom, the 
Balance which remains available for Imperial Services is made up in the following 
proportions :— 


CONTRIBUTION TO IMPERIAL SERVICES. 


ee England (with Wales) 87‘0 per £100 available for Imperial Services. 
Ye: Scotland . P 1m. «, “a ‘ i 
ear 
1897--98. Ireland 2 r 2 8 ” ” ” ” ” ” 


United Kingdom. _100°0 


” ” ” ” ” bel 

Applying these percentages to determine the share of Parliamentary representation 
that each part of the Kingdom should possess upon the basis of its Contribution 
to Imperial Services, we get the results set out in Table H. 


TABLE H. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS IN THE House oF ComMMoNs:—I. ACTUAL DISTRIBUTION 3 
II. DISTRIBUTION ON ‘‘ CONTRIBUTION TO IMPERIAL SERVICES ” BASIS, SET OUT 
IN TABLE G. 














England (with Wales). | Scotland. Ireland. United Kingdom. 
} II, Proper Il, Proper - a r 
‘ears. Number Number Number 
I. Actual =~, |i. Actual : I. Actual , eC. 
Number wae. Number Ff» Number | of Coy I. Total. | II. Total. 
of Seats. tribution” of Seats. tribution ” of Seats. tribution” 
Basis. | Basis. | Basts. 
ae Si | ia, es 
1897-98 495 583 72 | 68 103 19 670 670 
| 
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We see, by this third basis of comparison, that in the year 1897-98 England 
had 88 seats too few, that Scotland had 4 seats too many, and that Ireland had 
84 seats too many. 

For the third time, we see that Ireland’s excess of Parliamentary representation 
is practically identical with England’s deficient representation ; and although one 
does not wish to press this third result—based as it is upon financial matters— 
with the same degree of force that may perhaps rightly be attached to the two 
preceding bases of comparison [Population, and Number of Electors], yet the quite 
extraordinary over-representation of Ireland and the allied under-representation of 
England now disclosed in ‘Table H, does cause one to ask, for the third time, 
Why should this anomaly continue ? 


I have shown three comparisons of actual Parliamentary Representation with 
accurate Parliamentary Representation, each of these comparisons being based upon 
a different set of facts, and in each of the three comparisons we see that Ireland 
is over-represented in the House of Commons at the cost of England’s under 
representation. Wales and Scotland can be left as they are, for their representation 
works out near enough to a just representation to render undesirable any 
interference with existing conditions. 

But, as regards England and Ireland, surely it is only reasonable that a material 
alteration should be made in the seats now allotted to these two parts of the 
United Kingdom. Ireland’s excess should be taken away and given to England ; 
and now the question crops up—what part of England should receive Ireland’s 
excess of seats in the House of Commons ? 

On this score, while I have not attempted the consideration of a general 
redistribution of seats in England, I have gone carefully into the matter of the 
representation of London, whose sixty divisions now return sixty-one members. 
Table J contains a comparison between London (the sixty Parliamentary Divisions 
of London) and Ireland for the years 1891 and igo1, upon the basis of 
population. 


TABLE J. 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN LONDON AND IRELAND AS REGARDS REPRESENTATION IN THE 
HousE oF COMMONS IN THE YEARS I89I AND I9QOI, 








l j 
} os r . Proper Number of | 
Population sae Sane of Seats, based on | 
’ — Population, | London's Treland's 
Year | Deficiency | Excess of 
Ae dy of Seats, Seats. 
, for for for for 
of London. | of Ireland. | London, | Ireland. London. Ireland, | 
| 
1891 4.437;021 | 4,704,750 | 61 |. 108 79 84 | 18 19 
190! 4,898,000 | 4,279,000 | 61 | 103 80 70 | 19 33 
| | 





Note.—‘‘ London” means the sixty Parliamentary Districts of London, which return 
sixty-one members to the House of Commons. 


In the year 1891, we see that Ireland’s excess of nineteen seats was almost 
identical with London’s deficiency of eighteen seats. ‘Thus, if one acts upon the 
facts for the year 1891, the excess of Ireland’s representation should be transferred 
in a lump to London. 
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But, in the year 1901, Ireland’s excess will have increased to over thirty seats, 
and London’s deficiency to about twenty seats, so that, upon the facts for rgor, 
twenty of Ireland’s excess seats should be given to London, and the remaining 
ten (or thirteen—see Table J) of Ireland’s excess seats should be distributed in 
other parts of England—Scotland and Wales being left undisturbed. 

Leaving the matter of London’s deficiency of representation, I will now sum 
up Ireland’s excess of seats, and England’s deficiency of seats, upon the three 
bases of comparison used in this article and at the dates mentioned. 


I. ON THE BASIS OF POPULATION. 


In 1886 Ireland’s excess = twelve seats, and England’s deficiency = twelve seats. 


5 TOOE xs .»  =nineteen seats, ,, i 4 = nineteen seats. 
3 100 », ==twenty-seven seats, as a = twenty-seven seats. 
4. 8008 - », = thirty-three seats, + jn = thirty-four seats. 


II. ON THE BAsIs OF NUMBER OF ELECTORS ON THE PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER. 
In 1894 Ireland’s excess = twenty-five seats, and England’s deficiency = thirty seats. 


ve S000 <5; » =thirty seats, re wa a = thirty-four seats. 


III. ON THE BASIS OF CONTRIBUTION TO IMPERIAL SERVICES. 


In 1897-98 Ireland’s excess = eighty-four seats, and England’s deficiency = eighty-eight seats. 


We see from this summary that in three of these seven comparisons at various 


dates from 1886 to 1go1, Ireland’s excess of seats is identical with England’s 
deficiency, and that in the remaining four comparisons England’s deficiency of 
seats is slightly larger than Ireland’s excess. Thus, all the seven comparisons 


show that in every instance Ireland’s excess belongs, by right, to England. 

The experience of the last few years tends to show that in future the foreign 
and colonial affairs of our Empire will occupy more and more the devoted attention 
of our statesmen, and we ought not to run the risk of a revival of the vexatious 
and harassing Home Rule question at a time when the whole energies of our 
statesmen may be needed to manage the outside affairs of the Empire. Mr. Balfour, 
in his speech on June 7th, 1899, has warned us that such a revival is to be 
expected ; and if this be indeed destined to occur, one may hope that at no 
distant date Ireland’s great excess of representation in the House of Commons 
will be cut away, so that in the event of the Home Rule agitation again cropping 
up it may be deprived of a not inconsiderable part of its former strength as a 
factor in practical obstructionist politics. 

The whole of the present argument, which plainly advocates a transference 
of thirty seats at the least from Ireland to England, is thus directly connected 
with the welfare of the workers of this country; for such a transference of seats 
from Ireland to England would, it seems reasonable to suppose, act as a 
safeguard against effective and injurious interference in Imperial affairs of 
British trade, should Mr. Balfour’s warning be justified by the future revival 
of Home Rule. 


J. HoLt SCHOOLING. 
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HERE are trees enough within the 
jurisdiction of the London County 
Council to make a very fair sized 

piece of woodland, if only they were 
gathered together and grouped, instead of 
being stretched out in prim parallel lines. But it would be a strange-looking and 
un-English piece of woodland at the best, for the town trees are foreigners, and 
so are most of the shrubs in our suburban gardens. We are accustomed to them 
in their urban surroundings, but it would startle us to come across a plane tree in 
a glade of the New Forest, or an aucuba in a Midland hedgerow. When we see 
a lime tree or an acacia we think instinctively of avenues and terraces; we know 
that the hand of man has been at work in the neighhourhood, and that bricks 
and mortar cannot be very far off. On the other hand, if we see an oak or an 
elm growing in a suburban garden we may feel sure that it was growing there 
before the builder laid hands upon the spot, and only some strange chance 
preserved it from the fate of being cut down, that shrubs from the Himalayas 
or far Cathay might grow over its decaying roots. The taste of the landscape 
gardener has decreed that the vegetable life of civilisation shall differ as far as 
possible from the life of the woods and hedges. When you enter the suburbs 
of a large town you leave behind you the sweet natural liberties of oak, elm 
and ash in exchange for the conventionalities of the shrubbery. Not that one 
would wish to speak altogether disrespectfully of the trees we meet with in the 
streets: there is something good to be said of the maple-leaved plane, a tree which 
; so kindly puts forth its best foliage in the most smoke-laden atmosphere. But 
though it be a gentle tree, with pleasant manners, always looking its best under the 
most discouraging circumstances, yet it wears an apologetic air. Look at it when 
you will, either in its youth on the Thames Embankment, or in mature age in the 
gardens of Gray’s Inn, it is but a substitute for something nobler, and seems, in 
the droop of its branches, to mutely claim the indulgence of the passer by. 

Time was, no doubt, when the nobler oak grew where now the plane tree rears 
its mottled stem and spreads its scanty and monotonous foliage. But in Western 
London there is little left to tell of those earlier days. It must have been very 
long ago when Acton deserved its name of “the hamlet among the oaks.” Even 
maps of the seventeenth century, usually so lavish in their suggestions of forest 
growth, do not venture to put more than one or two diminutive shrubs in Western 
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Middlesex. One must not, of course, confide in seventeenth-century maps, which 
are really impressionist studies rather than dull mechanical surveys. But still, if 
the engraver had met with any number of trees on his, ride westward over Bagshot 
Heath, he would certainly have managed to convey the impression of a forest in 
that direction; and we know, by more certain evidence than that of early map- 
makers, that the flat ground to the north of the Thames was never wooded within 
historic times. In the days when there was a royal chase in Essex, and a much 
larger forest on the Surrey uplands, there were, in the valley between, only isolated 
patches of woodland, and most of these came in very early days into the hands of 
the cultivator, either as pleasure resorts for the king or as parks for the nobles. In 
the districts immediately to the west of London there may now be said to be no 
woods worth enumerating, almost the last remnant being a plantation near Feltham, 
which is now disappearing under the hands of the builder. But the south-western 
districts still retain, and, let us hope, will long continue to preserve, some bits of 
sylvan scenery which will vie in beauty with any that the home counties can show. 
The nearest relic of woodland in this direction is to be found within the limits of 
the old manor of Mortlake, which anciently comprised the districts we now know 
as Putney, Wimbledon, Barnes, and part of Kingston. Coombe Wood is now the 
only considerable tract of woodland remaining in this district, and it has suffered 
materially in the interests of railway travelling. It is not accessible to the general 
public, but the hospitality of Lord Archibald Campbell has rendered its pleasant 
glades familiar to many; though they may remember it less on its own account 
than as the background of the pastoral plays with which Lady Archibald delighted 
society a few seasons ago. That the Duke of Cambridge should present these 
woods to the nation is one of the things not generally expected. But perhaps 
seventy years hence, when the leases fall in, London may be able to make terms 
for the rescue from the builder of the nearest surviving piece of wild woodland 
in the south-western district. ‘Two generations ago “ Wimbledon Park” was a more 
beautiful bit of woodland than Coombe, and earlier still in the century there was 
much wood on the common. All the trees were pollards, the commoners having the 
right of lopping the trees for fuel in the autumn. ‘The ancient ceremony of declaring 
the common open for this purpose took place on Michaelmas day, and the right 
continued until Lady day, when the common was declared closed. The custom of 
annual pollarding was very general in the case of woodlands adjoining open waste, 
and it has been a most valuable weapon in the hands of the Commons Preservation 
Society. It was to a large extent the existence of this custom and the continued 
exercise of it by the commoners of Loughton which led to the preservation of Epping 
Forest as an open space. But of course the custom has its drawbacks from the 
picturesque point of view. No trees can attain their proper growth under such 
conditions. The stem is deprived of all dignity, and one misses the wide-spreading 
branches of a real forest tree. In the primeval wood the trees grow farther apart ; 
each covers a wide extent of ground, and suffers nothing to grow beneath its shade. 
In the pollarded copse the trees grow close to each other, and scarcely seem able 
to maintain their place in the struggle with the undergrowth. Where trees are 
grown for profit, pollarding is necessary at intervals, but the best traditions of 
woodcraft allow at least fifteen years to elapse between each operation. In the 
manorial waste, however, the trees were regarded not as shelter for deer, nor as 
producers of timber, still less as objects of beauty; they were regarded simply as 
providers of winter fuel. The oak pollards on Wimbledon Common were all cut 
down and sold in 1812, apparently without any attempt at resistance on the part of 
the commoners ; nor was there at that time any public opinion to support them 
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if they had been disposed to resist. The furze and undergrowth were, however, 
suffered to remain, and the continual cutting of this by the poor of the parish 
was held sufficient evidence of customary right to save the common as an open 
space when, years afterwards, it was threatened with enclosure. 

In 1857 the late Earl Spencer sold a portion of the estate, and the finest bit of 
woodland in the south-western district passed into the hands of the builder, and 
became known as “ Wimbledon Park.” ‘Ten years later Wimbledon common had 
the honour of originating the movement for the preservation of open spaces. Putney 
Heath is the earliest of their trophies. It was on Wimbledon Common that the first 
battle of Englishmen with Englishmen was fought, a thousand years ago, and it was 
fitting that Wimbledon Common should have been the subject of the first contest 
in the prolonged struggle for the preservation of ancient rights in open spaces. 





in Coombe Wood. 


The most conspicuous trophy of this struggle is the singular group of venerable 
beeches situate near the churchyard at Stoke Pogis, where Gray wrote his “ Elegy.” 
The Burnham Beeches lie at a distance of twenty-five miles from Whitehall ; yet 
they are more properly included in the list of London woods than many that lie 
nearer, for they belong now to the City Corporation. 

From the neighbourhood of the Beeches you can see the tower of Windsor 
Castle and the northern fringe of what was not long ago a royal forest. It seems 
impossible to believe that the Great Forest of Windsor existed within the lifetime 
of men who are still living; but in fact that forest was enclosed so recently as 
1813. With the exception of Epping and Hainault (then known as Waltham 
Chase), it was the last survivor of fourteen great forests enumerated by Spelman, 
the Elizabethan antiquary, in the home counties. Windsor Forest extended into 
three counties, and its circumference exceeded a hundred and twenty miles. It 
touched Cobham and Chertsey on the east, Guildford on the south, and Hungerford 
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on the west. These limits were considerably reduced at intervals during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; but still at the beginning of the present 
century it contained twenty-four thousand acres. The whole of that area dis- 
appeared under the Act of 1813; and Windsor Forest now lives only in tradition, 
save as to the patches of woodland apportioned to the Crown in the neighbourhood 
of the Great Park. Near the Castle there is not much to remind one of the 
native woodland, but beyond the end of the Long Walk you can still enter a region 
of glades shaded by giant trees, which were old when Henry VIII. rested from 
the chase beneath their branches, or when Surrey meditated the praises of the 
fair Geraldine under their shade. They have watched over English poetry from 
Spenser to Shelley, for it was among these groves that ‘ Alastor” was written. 
The spirit of the old trees entered even into the frigid soul of Pope, and impelled 
him to show in his “ Windsor Forest” that even in its most artificial periods 
English poetry was never wholly divorced from its old loves the greenwood tree, 
the russet plain and the purple-dyed heath. 

To the south and south-east of the Great Park are numerous oases of woodland 
preserved by individual caprice from the ravages of the plough. These outlying 
spurs of the Great Forest of Windsor extend from Virginia Water southward to 
Guildford and eastward to Kingston, Epsom, and Leatherhead—in fact, to the very 
gates of Greater London. 

Weybridge station furnishes the best introduction to the characteristic scenery 
of Surrey. Notwithstanding its nearness to the capital, there is to be found a 
peculiar kind of wildness in Surrey which is not exactly paralleled in any other 
county except Hampshire. It is not, of course, the wildness of a Yorkshire moor 
or a Scotch glen, but it is removed quite as far from the pastoral luxuriance of the 
Midlands and the Thames valley. Its great characteristic is the heather and gorse- 
clad commons, mingled with trees grown in a milder climate than seems suited 
either to heather or gorse. We have the heather on the northern moors, but we have 
not the trees as well. A walk from Weybridge to Leatherhead will introduce the 
pedestrian to much of this characteristic scenery. At the outset Weybridge common, 
with its sand and heather, lies between the parks of Oatlands and Burwood. 
Immediately to the south of Weybridge rises St. George’s Hill, where sandy wastes 
with clumps of heather and gorse are associated with yews and hawthorns. This 
hill is very little known to Londoners, but it is quite as well worth visiting as 
Box Hill. The view over the Thames valley is magnificent. On the south slope 
of the hill towards Cobham is a fir wood where are more squirrels than anywhere 
else so near town, while the bracken below is a paradise for rabbits. Southward of 
Cobham is the rural heart of Surrey—a country of woodland interspersed with 
common, upon which grow gorse and ling surrounding the noblest of ancient oaks. 
Part of this country is still a wilderness, notwithstanding railways and steam ploughs. 
There are roads overrun with bracken and bramble and thistle fighting out their 
ancient battle on the uplands. It is not a little singular that this remote district— 
as remote in some senses as Glaramara or Schiehallion—should be fixed upon as the 
site of the Cathedral or Apostolic Church of the Irvingites, while within a reasonable 
walk of it is an interesting relic of the older faith—the church of Stoke D’Abernon, 
with the oldest brasses in England. If this long walk is continued to Leatherhead 
the pedestrian will pass Norbury Park, which is one of the few parks where 
Nature has been allowed to make her own selection among trees. Brayley, the 
county historian, notices that where the oak has decayed in this park the beech 
has succeeded it, and where the beech has decayed ash has sprung up in its place. 
The succession of oak and beech has been noticed elsewhere, and the supplanting 
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of every other tree by 
the ash is a matter of 
common _ observation. 
But what is remarkable 
about Norbury, though 
it is not noticed by the 
chronicler, is that the 
yew tree appears really 
to be the monarch of 
the domain, and to have 
kept all the other trees 
in check, even if it has 
not actually slain them. 
It is possible that if man 
had not interfered with 
the course of selection 
the yew and the ash 
would have monopolised 
between them the forests 
of Southern Britain. 

In the days when 
England was an “isle 
of blowing woodland,” 
London had a complete 
belt of forest surround- 
ing it on all sides, with 
the exception of a gap 
on the south-east, which 
was occupied by morass, 
and another gap on the 
west, where to the north 


of the Thames there was = 
a space of clear country. The Duke of Cambridge's Luncheon House, Coombe Wood. 
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How dense was the 
woodland to the south we may estimate from the fact that it took a hundred 
years for our English forefathers, advancing from the Isle of Thanet, to possess 
themselves of London. They could not come by way of Bermondsey because the 
morass stretched up to the high ground of Peckham; and from thence right round 
to the river again at Richmond the forest formed an impenetrable obstacle. When 
London was taken by the Saxons, it was not from the side of the sea, but from the 
little strip of open country on the west, that its assailants were able to reach it. 
The greater part of the southern woods must have disappeared before the days 
of the Norman settlement, for those mentioned in Doomsday Book are isolated 
patches entirely separated from the great mass of the Andredesweald, which still 
lay stretched beyond the Croydon hills. There is nothing now existing in Surrey 
to which we can give the name of primeval forest, but there are many trees still 
standing which must have lived through all these vicissitudes. The yews in the 
“ Druids’ Walk” of Norbury Park, near Leatherhead, the beeches in the same 
enclosure, some of the oaks at Purley and Addington, and the yew trees at 
Warlingham and Chelsham, are trees of whose antiquity any county might be proud. 
Nearer London the trees of forest rank are scantier, but there are still places 
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within the fifteen-mile radius, which the Committee on Commons fixed as the limit 
of metropolitan open spaces, where the wayfarer might for a moment fancy himself 
back in the days of the long bow. In the south-eastern district there is a quadrant 
of woodland patches extending from Plumstead to Croydon, from the Dover Road 
to the Brighton Road. If the exigencies of civilised life did not prevent it, a man 
might still walk along this quadrant, passing three parts of the way under the shade 
of oak or beech or pine. Nearly all of this is now park land, and has been cropped 
or replanted to suit the taste of the owners; but many old trees remain, and those 
that are not old are at least the legitimate successors of the old forest growth. 
Most easterly of the London woods is that which formerly stood on the land of the 
Abbey of Plumstead. None of the Abbey wood is now left, but fortunately part 
of the domain has been secured to the public, and through the generous assistance 
of private individuals a bit of modern woodland has been added to the open space. 
Plumstead Common and Bostall Heath were amongst the first fruits of the labours 
of the Commons Preservation Society. They were threatened with destruction by 
the Provost and Scholars of Queen’s College, Oxford, who were lords of the manor 
of Plumstead, and who offered the common for sale in building lots, and enclosed 
the heath to let for agricultural purposes. Fortunately the residents had public 
spirit enough to level the fences, and to encounter the College in the Law Courts. 
Still more fortunately it happened that Sir Julian Goldsmid was a local landowner: 
he not only gave the commoners active support in the defence of their rights, but 
when the open space was saved, he offered sixty-two acres of woodland at such a 
modest price as enabled the Council to add it to the common. 

The nearest approach to wild woodland within fifteen miles of London (at all 
events on the south side of the Thames) is to be found within reach of the 
Chelsfield and Halstead stations on the South-Eastern Railway (direct ‘Tonbridge 
line). The Knockholt beeches, on the summit of the hill above Halstead, are a 
familiar object to those who have looked south-eastward from the Crystal Palace, 
and they may be seen on a clear day from the top of Parliament Hill, or even 
from Harrow. ‘The view from them is less known, but to the lover of woodland it 
is more interesting ; for here, within a circuit of a few miles, are clustered some 
genuine remains of the Andredesweald. Hereabouts the forest retained its pristine 
character certainly later than Elizabethan times; and within the memory of men 
still in the prime of life the Cudham woods (a spot hallowed by its associations 
with Charles Darwin) enjoyed much of their ancient wildness. Quite recently— 
within the last twenty years, in fact—their area has been much curtailed, and the 
ground which was sheltered by oak and beech now grows whole-fruit jam in its 
earlier stages. Still there are sufficient vestiges of woodland left to make the view 
from the Knockholt beeches an object-lesson in English history. To look from 
the summit of the hill over to the glimmer of sunlight on the glass of the 
Sydenham Palace, with the smoke of London behind it, and them to turn towards 
the woods below, is to step back at least three centuries. You can realise that 
this was once a land of forests, and the cultivated patches are but clearings. It is 
the woods that are old, and the fields and pastures are new. 

Nearer London there are naturally still fewer relics of woodland. Of the belt 
which once stretched from Peckham, through Sydenham, nearly to Croydon, little 
is left but the reminiscences contained in the names Forest Hill and Norwood. 
There is, indeed, one patch which, being inclosed by the Dulwich College 
authorities, has up to the present escaped the ravages of the builder. This is all 
that is left to us of the great wood, where in the early years of the present 
century gipsies and vagrants made their home. The last of the troglodytes was 
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one Matthews, a notorious character in his day, who for thirty years lived in a 
cave in the Dulwich woods, and died in a good old prehistoric fashion, being 
murdered at the entrance of his cave in the year 1803. The Norwood gipsies 
formed at one time a numerous community, and two of their “queens” lie 
buried in the neighbourhood—one, Margaret Finch, buried at Beckenham in 
1740, at the reputed age of a hundred and nine; and her successor, probably 
the last of her line, buried with some marks of rude pomp at Dulwich in 1768. 
At the time when Thomas Campbell settled at Sydenham it was still a village 
in the wood, which was probably at that time not much less in extent than when, 
in the Parliamentary survey of 1646, it was described as the ‘Nor Wood, of 830 
acres, in which the inhabitants of Croydon have mastage for swine without stint.” 
This survey refers only to the portion of the wood lying within Croydon manor, 
and does not include the woodlands on the northern slopes, which covered the 
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Enfield Woods from Clay Hill. 


districts now known as Gipsy Hill, Upper Norwood, and Sydenham Hill. Aubrey 
speaks of it (after the Restoration) as a great wood, wherein was an “ancient 
remarkable tree called Vicar’s Oak, where four parishes meet in a point.” One 
other oak in the same wood had, in Aubrey’s day, acquired an evil reputation. It 
bore mistletoe; and one who cut it was stricken with lameness, another with 
sudden blindness, while a third who, in 1678, attempted to cut down the tree fell 
instantly and broke his leg. 

The name Norwood was obviously given with a reference to something in the 
south ; and this something was the community clustering round the archiepiscopal 
palace at Croydon—a community principally of “colliers” or charcoal burners. 
The north woods furnished the colliers of Croydon with the raw material of their 
trade. In the days when sea-borne coal was an occasional luxury, charcoal from 
Croydon furnished the kitchen of the private citizen of London, and a charcoal 
fire cooked the dinners at the Mansion House. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries Croydon seems to have had much the sort of reputation which Sheffield 
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or Masbro’ has at present. A wit of the Restoration period speaks of it as a 
place “cloath’d in black, where you may well smell, but never see, your way.” 
Those who associate the smoke of the charcoal burners with a clearing in the 
Vosges or the Black Forest may probably think the description overstrained ; but 
more sober chroniclers give but an indifferent account of the sanitary state of the 
Croydon valley. Between the edge of Norwood and the present site of Croydon 
was a dismal swamp, in the hollow of which the smoke must have lain heavily. 
Across this morass there were apparently only two forest paths—one leading in 
the direction of Streatham, and the other to the site of a woodland house of 
refreshment which in later times became locally famous as the “ Jolly Sailors” ; 
to which house of entertainment people used to drive from London for a day in 
the woods. On the Croydon edge of the morass stood a farm known as Collier’s 
Water, once the property of John Gilpin, who retired here in dignified seclusion, 
unconscious of the immortality which Cowper was shortly afterwards to confer on him. 

To the south of Croydon—and, indeed, all along the slopes of the chalk downs— 
are bits of woodland which, though now existing as isolated and inclosed patches, 
exhibit better specimens of forest trees than are to be found elsewhere round 
London. The King’s Wood, which once stretched from Sanderstead to Warlingham, 
still lines the highway. The juniper tree flourishes here, and, it is said, nowhere 
else in the county. The old oaks of Purley still stand, as they stood when Horne 
Tooke “ diversed” beneath their shade. The yews of Warlingham and Chelsham are 
the finest memorials of the time when yew trees formed our first line of defence. 
At the foot of the hill below West Wickham church is a magnificent group of old 
oaks ; and in the small wood on the way between West Wickham and Addington 
are some still more ancient, among the hollow stems of which Millais selected the 
model for his picture of the “ Proscribed Royalist.” 

The road from Croydon over Banstead Downs gives a succession of views over 
those detached outliers of the Andredesweald, which the march of agriculture has 
still left standing. The Banstead commons are themselves of great interest as a 
memorial of the most stubbornly fought contest (with one exception) in the whole 
record of the fight for the preservation of open spaces. The legal contest lasted 
altogether for thirty years, and the triumph of the Commons Preservation Society 
was consummated only in 1893 by the adoption of a scheme under the Metropolitan 
Commons Act for the preservation of the downs and heath as open spaces for 
ever. The view from the downs to the south and west opens up more considerable 
patches of woodland, with still finer trees. Box Hill, the Vale of Mickleham, and 
Norbury Park are probably known by name to many who have never visited them. 
Norbury Park boasts the possession of the finest groups of ancient trees in the 
kingdom ; and, without quite admitting a claim which may perhaps be contested by 
Ampthill or Clumber, it must be allowed that Evelyn’s praises are not exaggerated, 
though he does not mention some of the features which most strike a modern 
visitor. The Druids’ Walk of yews is unlike anything else in England, and the 
beeches have here found a soil exactly suited to them. Box Hill, it may be hoped, 
is really well known, not only by name but by actual acquaintance ; for it has been 
the favourite resort of picnic parties ever since the days when Jane Austen’s 
Emma arranged her “exploring” party there, and was so rude to Miss Bates 
under the shade of the yew trees. The commercial value of boxwood is no longer 
quite what it was a century ago, when £10,000 was given for all the wood of 
more than twenty years’ growth on the hill; but it is still wanted in quantity 
sufficient to ensure the culture of the tree. This is not the only place where it 
grows wild, for there is a natural wood of box trees on an estate in the Chilterns ; 
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but the tree has not yet been persuaded to regard itself as a native, and Box Hill 
is likely to remain the only wood of box-trees in the British Isles which is accessible 
to the public. One historian has suggested that the original planting of the hill took 
place in the time of Charles I., but the fact that the name is older by four hundred 
years than the era of the Stuarts sufficiently refutes the calumny. 

The woods in the south and west of London are merely isolated local patches, 
and—with the single exception of Windsor—never formed part of any forest ; but 
the woods of the north and north-eastern districts can boast of a much more 
dignified ancestry. When our Norman conquerors landed, the whole face of East 
Anglia was covered with a vast forest, extending from the Thames to the Wash, 
where it joined the forest of Lincolnshire, known as the Bruneswald. The woods 
of Essex had for a hundred years kept the East Saxons at bay, and they enabled 
the band of English outlaws to defy the Norman Conqueror for many years after 
he had harried the North and quieted the Midlands. Readers of Charles Kingsley’s 
story of the Fenland struggle might perhaps be led to infer that in early Norman 
days Essex was open country, and that the forest began only on the north and 
west borders of the Fens; but in fact all the land that was not covered with water 
was covered with trees from the river Lea to the cljffs of Cromer. ‘Two fragments 
of the southernmost end of this great forest survived the clearings of later centuries : 
one long known as Waltham Chase, of which Epping Forest is a legacy; and the 
other the great wood belonging to the Abbey of St. Albans, which does not appear 
to have ever had any one name, but of which the woods now dotted over Middlesex 
and Hertford are the relics. In these woods the boar and the wild ox continued 
to roam until late in the twelfth century. 

It is a strange chain of events which has preserved to us ten square miles of 
ancient woodland in the close neighbourhood of the capital. If Harold had not 
prostrated himself before the crucifix at Waltham on his way from Stamford Bridge 
to Senlac there would have been nothing left of Epping Forest by this time except 
the name. When the sacred image bowed before the last of the English the fame 
of the Abbey was established before all Christendom, and with the reputation for 
superior sanctity came worldly recognition and reward. Richard I. gave the “great 
wood” to the community which guarded the sacred image, and henceforward it 
was known as Waltham Chase. In Camden’s time it was “a chace of vast extent, 
full of game, the largest and fattest deer in the kingdom.” When the monasteries 
were despoiled the ownership of the soil passed into private hands, but the Crown 
retained the sporting rights and the commoners retained the right of grazing cattle 
and lopping wood. A century later the Forest was threatened with extinction by 
Charles I. “for supply of his weighty affairs,” and it was saved only by the turbulence 
of the commoners. A very few years later the Parliament would have sold the 
forest rights for the supplies of the Commonwealth, but the sagacity of Cromwell 
saved the wood from destruction. From this time it no longer served the purposes 
of royal sport: the verderers ceased to exercise their prerogatives, and the lords 
of manors began the work of encroachment. In 1653, when the Long Parliament 
ascertained the limits of the Forest, it contained sixty thousand acres; in 1793, 
when the Land Revenue Commission reported upon it, they could find only nine 
thousand acres remaining unenclosed. That Commission, with an amount of foresight 
for which we seldom give credit to past generations, recommended that further 
inclosure be prevented in the interests of the increasing population of the capital. 
The recommendation was duly pigeonholed and forgotten: Epping Forest was left 
for another fifty years to the tender mercies of the lords of manors, varied by the 
annual incursion of the Epping Hunt. The estates of the neighbouring landowners 
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grew gradually larger at the expense of the public. But all the while the silent 
force was at work which was eventually to preserve the remainder of the woodland. 
Every year, on the eve of Martinmas, as the clock struck twelve, the cottagers of 
Loughton lopped the branches of the pollard oaks and beeches. In 1848 the 
attention of Parliament was again directed to the Forest, and a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons recommended that it be disafforested and the Crown 
rights sold to the lords of manors, reserving a small portion for recreation. Within a 
few years this was accomplished, and the eighteen lords of manors in the circuit of 
the Forest became the owners of the sporting rights, at the price of #5 an acre. Then 
inclosure began on all sides, and in fifteen years a third part of the remaining 
forest area had disappeared behind fences. The largest single encroachment was 
that of the Rector of Loughton, who took in at once thirteen hundred acres; and 
it was upon this ground that the battle of the Epping Forest rights was fought. 

Here for many centuries the inhabitants had maintained the custom of annual 
lopping, beginning each year at midnight on St. Martin’s Eve. On the anniversary 
after the Rector’s inclosures, in 1866, a labourer named Willingale and his two 
sons went out at midnight, according to their custom, broke through the Rector’s 
fences and lopped the trees for two hours. They were prosecuted, convicted of 
malicious trespass, and sentenced to two months’ hard labour. One of the sons 
died in prison, but when Willingale and his remaining son came out they had 
saved Epping Forest. For the injustice of their conviction accomplished that which 
the injustice of the encroachments would never by itself have accomplished—it 
roused public indignation. Money was forthcoming to fight the battle of the 
Loughton commoners, and a suit was begun in the name of Willingale claiming a 
declaration of the right of the inhabitants of Loughton to lop the Forest trees. 
Through many devious windings this suit prolonged itself over four years, and 
ultimately became abated by the death of Willingale, who to the last refused to 
accept any money compensation. But the suit had served the purpose of keeping 
the Forest éz statu guo until time had produced a more formidable champion. The 
Corporation of London, as purchasers of land for a cemetery at Wanstead, had 
become commoners of a manor at the south end of the Forest, and an action was 
instituted in the name of the Commissioners of Sewers against sixteen lords of 
manors, claiming rights of common over the whole extent of the Forest, an injunction 
against further inclosures, and the removal of all fences recently erected. ‘The suit 
was terminated in 1873 by a judgment the delivery of which was perhaps the 
most remarkable judicial achievement in the annals of the English bench. After a 
hearing of twenty-three days Sir George Jessel proceeded at once, without pause 
and without the use of a single note, to pronounce a judgment dealing with as 
tangled and intricate a mass of case law and evidence as ever was submitted to a 
court. He pronounced for the plaintiffs on all points, granted an injunction against 
further encroachments, and ordered all fences to be removed which had been 
erected within twenty years. ‘The defendants did not venture to appeal against 
this decision, and the Forest as an open space was saved. There were still, 
however, many points of detail to be settled, and it was not until nearly ten years 
later, after the passing of an Act of Parliament and the investigations of a special 
arbitrator, that the Forest was declared open by Her Majesty in person. 

Of the sister forest of Hainault not a vestige remains, save in the name of a 
road. Yet till the year 1851 this was a finer piece of woodland than Epping. It 
disappeared entirely from the face of the earth within six weeks, the magnificent oaks 
of the King’s Wood being dragged up by steam ploughs with grappling anchors 
attached to them, in the interests of high farming. ‘The Royal Commissioners who 
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recommended this course little thought that in forty years honourable members 
would rise in their places to assure Parliament that farming in Essex was dead, 
and that the land would shortly again relapse into a wilderness. Even if it did, 
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we shall never live to see another Hainault Forest, and we may be thankful that 
Charles Dickens saw it and preserved some recollection of it in “ Barnaby Rudge.” 

The difference in fate of the two divisions of Waltham Chase is due to a difference 
in their history. On the dissolution of the monasteries the soil of Epping passed 
into private hands, while the soil of Hainault remained under the Crown. Hence the 
latter passed entirely under the control of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
while the Crown had no rights over Epping save the obsolete right of hunting deer. 

On the west of Waltham Chase only a small strip of marshland along the river 
Lea separated one great wood from another. Enfield Chase, in the days when it 
was the favourite hunting ground of James I., covered nearly eight thousand 
acres, and extended from Enfield to Barnet and from Potters Bar to Tottenham. 
The memory of this royal forest is preserved in fiction as the scene of the closing 
episode of Scott’s “Fortunes of Nigel.” It existed, little disturbed by buildings, 
until 1777, when an Act was passed for its inclosure, and the whole area was 
divided, three thousand acres going to the Crown and the rest being distributed 
among the manors, parishes and tithe owners. In John Evelyn’s time there were 
twenty-five square miles, within a distance of fourteen miles from London, where 
“there is not a house, barne, church or building besides three lodges...a 
solitarie desert, yet stored with not less than three thousand deere.” Though 
Enfield Chase has ceased to exist as a forest for a hundred and twenty years, there 
are still large portions of it remaining, and the lodges still exist in name and 
situation, though the buildings are new. ‘Trent Park and Beech Hill Park contain 
hundreds of acres of the old woodland, still in a wild condition, These are no 
longer accessible to the general public; but in Hadley Common there remains a 
piece of the chase as yet uninclosed, extending over more than two hundred acres; 
and near Winchmore Hill and Wood Green are two other portions over which public 
rights of way have been preserved. 

It is rather remarkable that Spelman, in his list of English forests in the time 
of Elizabeth, does not mention Enfield Chase. He enumerates seventy-six forests, 
fourteen of which are in the home counties, but not one is mentioned either in 
Middlesex or in Hertford. But as the antiquary places Hatfield Forest in Essex, 
the inference is that he grouped under this term not only Enfield Chase but the 
two great stretches of woodland which in medizval days were known together as 
the Forest of St. Albans, and in later days were known separately by the names of 
Northaw and Southaw. The name Northaw survives in a village not far from 
Potters Bar station, three miles north of Monk Hadley. The district is still largely 
woodland, and the two principal estates in the neighbourhood contain large areas 
of natural untrained forest growth. ‘This is the eastern fringe of the great wood, of 
which the western fringe is now represented at Oxhey and Ruislip, near Pinner station. 

Southaw Forest is restricted by the county historians to the woods about Barnet, 
but it must anciently have been much more extensive. The jurisdiction of the 
Abbot of St. Albans reached to points which are now included within the London 
postal delivery, and disputes arose between the Abbot and his brother of Westminster 
as to the right to execute justice upon marauders on the branches of a particular 
oak. ‘The younger Abbey lost no opportunity of extending its domains northward 
into the country of its rival, and Edward the Confessor granted to Westminster 
part of the produce of his woods of Kingsbury and his lands in the parish of 
Hendon. ‘This district, though no longer woodland, is at least beautifully wooded, 
and contains a number of shaded and secluded footpaths not to be surpassed in 
extent and variety anywhere near London. 

J. B. CARLILE. 
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HE Missionary Board at Shanghai was holding its monthly meeting. Long 

reports were presented of how the work was going on in Central China. 

A little disgust was expressed at the missionaries in Hupeh and Sztchuen, 

who had grown tired of continuous rice and pork as diet, actually suggesting a case 
or two of tinned and bottled delicacies. 

“Mr. Flumox writes he wants tinned soups sent by next mail,” said Mr. Wobble, 
the president, rolling uneasily in his chair. ‘ What on earth does he want tinned soups 
for? I never want tinned soups. He’s always complaining, is Flumox. He complained 
he was left alone for two years at Nan-Kai. Of course I knew what he wanted.” 

“ Of course,’ said Mr. Pettie, the meek man of the Missionary Board, with a 
thin smile. 

“Of course. He wanted a wife. Well, there was Miss Seedy, who was com- 
plaining of the climate. I told them to marry one another. And they did. Yet 
they’re not content; and Flumox is writing for tinned soup. ‘Tinned soup! If Mr. 
Flumox’s heart was in the right place, he’d be gratefully thankful for pork and rice.” 

“T don’t know nothin’ about tinned soups,” said Samuel Pekken, who had once 
been a haberdasher at Peckham. “ But I hobject to this marryin’ scheme. It’s 
doin’ ’arm—it’s doin’ a deal of ’arm.” 

Wobble, as chairman of the Board, had a right to glare at Pekken, for Pekken 
somehow was always raising objections. 

“It’s the best thing for a missionary to be married,” Wobble said, “and it’s 
the best thing for a missionary woman to be married. They maybe don’t know 
one another: they can’t, living in places hundreds of miles apart; but I know 
them, and I know what’s best for them—that is, if their hearts is in the right place.” 

“That’s the bother,” said Pekken ; “their ’earts is all right, but it ain’t sense. 
Now, I ain’t one as takes much account of them there ’eathen in the Shanghai 
Club. But there’s somethin’ in what they talks. There’s that Mr. Tuppy, the 
Consul at King-chung: why, ’e says ’e’s married seventeen mission women these 
last four years. An’ every one on ’em was over thirty years old! ’E’s sarcastic! 
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“ «It's the best thing for a missionary to be married,’ Wobble said.” 


An’ ’e says as how there ain’t a good-lookin’ missionary woman in the whole 
Yang-tze valley. Well, we don’t want looks. As you, Mr. Wobble, says, it’s ’earts 
we wants. An’ what I says is this, ours is a blessed work; and it ain’t no good 
playin’ inter the ’ands of the scoffers.” 

He looked out of the Board-room window. There were jinrickshas clattering 
along the Bund, and English children, with their stunt-footed Celestial nurses, were 
playing in the gardens. It was late summer, and the air was stifling. 

“There’s Mr. Warne,” suddenly exclaimed the chairman; “ there’s Mr. Warne: 
he’s been at me again.” 

“Ah, yes, poor Mr. Warne!” interposed Mr. Grieff, the sad man of the Board. 
“Tm so sorry for him. His is a hard case.” 

“Wasn’t you goin’ ter look after that affair of his?” inquired Pekken, with a 
side glance at the chairman. 

The conversation had veered two points up to the wind. 

“Ves; but I can’t lay a hand on a wife every day. He thinks we here in Shanghai 
have got nothing to do but to find wives for missionaries in the interior.” 

“Tt do sometimes seem like it,” grunted Samuel Pekken. 

“T’m very sorry for our friend Warne,” said Mr. Grieff; “his is a hard case— 
a very hard case.” 

Which indeed it was. 


II. 


S1taAs WaRNE had been for seven years at the little mission post of King-Ku, 
the most fever-laden spot in the whole malarious valley of the Yang-tze, 
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In former days he was an amiable, inoffensive under-clerk at Leicester. But, 
when the fear of God had laid grip-hold of his soul, he confessed himself the 
worst of all sinners. He came to China beseeching he might be sent to the most 
dangerous place in the mission field. He was sent to King-Ku. It is a dirty, 
low-lying city, full of foul odours and sickening sights. For a month he lived 
cheerfully in the /esu-tang, the Mission-house, a poor shanty up a dark alley. 
There were fearful stinks, but he didn’t mind them. He went into the narrow 
streets to preach. He was hustled, and mud was thrown at him. He knew that 
was the fate of all missionaries, and he accepted it. He hoped for converts, prayed 
for them, and spent his spare hours over Chinese grammars. But he got no converts. 

The first month went, the second month, the fifth and sixth months, and still 
no converts. ‘There was still hope in his heart, but there was no enthusiasm. 

He had been a jovial fellow, in his mild way, had Silas Warne; and his 
loneliness preyed on him. 

Once a week a little grunting steamer, plying between Hankow and Ichang, 
came by, churning the brown waters of the Yang-tze. Once or twice he wandered 
down to the river bank and climbed on board. But the captain used fearful oaths, 
and cursed all missionaries to his very face. So he didn’t go often. 

Silas Warne was very lonely. And that loneliness was the beginning of all the 
trouble. He didn’t regret the heart-aches that came to him many times a day. 
He hoped all would be right in the end, even though converts were not made 
as quickly as he expected. 

But in the evening he went to the housetop and looked over the jumbled, 
crazy Chinese city, with here and there the nose of some temple sticking out; and 
he heard the rabble in the streets, and he watched the junks slip down stream. 

He was quite alone, and he would think sometimes of when he played cricket 
in Leicestershire, which was far, far away across the seas. 

Then he wrote and told Mr. Wobble he was lonely—that he was afraid he 
hadn’t the physical or moral strength to fight the hopeless battle much _ longer. 
Wobble wrote back a cheery letter: all would be right by-and-by; good seed was 
being sown; the harvest would be coming; meanwhile it would be much better 
if .Warne married: there was Miss Jane Pickering at Hankow; she was willing to 
marry; let Warne go down to Hankow and be married; if his heart was in the 
right place good would be sure to come of it. 

Warne went to Hankow. His loneliness had eaten the life out of him, and he 
jumped at the idea of marriage as his only safety. ‘True, he wasn’t impressed with 
Miss Pickering. She was thirty-five, and vinegary by temperament. There was no 
love-making. 

Warne married her and took her back to King-Ku. But his thoughts not 
infrequently strayed to a bright, fluffy-headed missionary lass he met in the 
Mission-house at Hankow. He thought if it had only been Miss Hilda Watts he 
had married he would have been ten times more enthusiastic. She was a Midlands 
girl, and they had talked: for ten minutes and looked one another in the eyes. 

Anyway he had married Jane Pickering. And Mrs. Warne, as she now was, 
didn’t improve matters. She reviled the Mission Board at Shanghai as a lot of 
fools. She nagged at her husband. And she was always certain she would wear a 
golden crown in the next world. 

In eighteen months she died. King-Ku and its smells would have killed any 


average woman in three months, But Mrs. Warne had as much contempt for the 


King-Ku fever as she had for King-Ku itself. 


After he buried his wife, Silas Warne sometimes thought of her; and _ tears 
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“In the evening he went to the housetop, and looked over the jumbled, crazy Chinese city.” 


would occasionally come into his eyes. For, you see, he was a good-hearted sort 
of fellow. 

Years slipped on. He reached the point of confessing to himself that his 
marriage to Jane Pickering had been a mistake. ‘There had never been a tinge of 
sympathy between them. 

He went on with his work. Daily he preached in the streets. Now and then 
he was chased. Once for a whole week he trembled at the rumours that the 
Jesu-tang was going to be burnt down and he be the victim of a Chinese mob. 
That was when one of those periodical waves of anti-foreign agitation swept up the 
Yang-tze river. But the excitement died. 

Once more he thought if only he had a wife, a woman like that bright slip of 
a girl he had seen at Hankow, how he would be able to throw his heart into the 
work of saving the Chinese ! 

Another letter went down to Shanghai. But this time he did not say he was 
lonely, and so allow the Mission Board to draw a conclusion. He wrote to 
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Mr. Wobble plainly and clearly that he wanted a wife ; and then he hinted—with a 
thought in his mind, but the precise thought he didn’t mention—that if he went on 
leave to Hankow for a month or two perhaps he might meet with a lady who would 
be willing to share the task of fighting the malaria and saving the souls of King-Ku. 

* * * a * oo x 

At the last Board Meeting this letter had come forward. It was not an 
unusual letter ; but it was a particular matter which, through long custom, was left 
to Mr. Wobble to decide up. 

And now Mr. Samuel Pekken was asking, “ What’s been done ?” 

“Nothing’s been done,” said Mr. Wobble. “I did throw out a word or two 
to Miss Chittle, the schoolmistress down from Chefoo. But she didn’t—no, she 
didn’t exactly see it.” 

“Tm sorry,” said Mr. Grietf. 

“ She’s a good-lookin’ ’un,” Samuel Pekken remarked. “I’m agin this marryin’ 
business, but if I was in favour of it, it’s not girls like Miss Chittle I’d be sendin’ 
to King-Ku to die of fever. Let’s see : there was a Mrs. Warne afore, wasn’t there ?” 

“Ves, but she died four or five years ago.” 

“Oh yes, I remember,” added Pekken: ‘“ she wasn’t no beauty, she wasn’t. If 
there’s a good-lookin’ girl about, I reckon we’d better keep her in a treaty port, so 
as people ’ll see it’s not all scarecrows we have among the mission women. But 
Brother Warne had better have some one. It’s a nasty place is King-Ku, and 
I should think it’s a bit lonely.” 

Mr. Wobble sat uneasily in his chair. Now and then he dabbed his perspiring 
forehead with a silk handkerchief. 

Suddenly Mr. Wobble brought his big fat hand down on the table with a 
thump, and made all the pens on the table jump. 

“Of course!” he shouted, with something near a roar: “there’s Miss Carrott, 
the girl down at the /esu-tang in the native city.” 

Mr. Pekken gave a twist to his eyebrows. ‘Girl do you call ’er? She was 
thirty if a day when she came out ’ere, and she’s been in China ten years. Why, 
an’ she’s got red ’air.” 

“Red hair!” repeated Mr. Grieff. “Do you mean the girl that walks on the 
flat of her feet? Oh, I’m so sorry.” 

“ She’s the very woman,” said Mr. Wobble. 

“But a woman that is forty, flat-footed and red-eaded: well, it don’t seem 
exactly fair to Brother Warne,” observed Samuel Pekken a little repentantly. 

“Tt’ll be all right if his heart’s only in the right place,” said the head of the 
Board decisively. 

“Yes, but what if ’e don’t like red ’air?” 


Ill. 


Sitas WARNE sat amid a pile of goods and chattels on the banks of the muddy 
Yang-tze. There was no telling to a dozen hours when the grunting, slow-moving 
little steamer would come puffing up the river. Besides, the captain was a gruff- 
throated, sandy-whiskered old reprobate, and at a place like King-Ku he would 
never do more than slow down. Therefore if any passengers—who were generally 
Chinamen—were not in a sampan ready to clamber aboard he never waited. 

The missionary knew this. He had his boxes on the river side, and he sat 
among the heap. The houses were higher up the bank—a long string of misshapen, 
spout-roofed buildings. A few Celestials, with their pigtails tied about their heads, 
were trotting backwards and forwards between the river and the city, carrying 
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pails of water. A shrill-voiced woman was sitting at a doorway swearing at her 
daughter-in-law. Tatter-sailed junks were dodging on the ruffled brown waters of 
the Yang-tze. 

He was leaving King-Ku for good. A new recruit, fired with fresh enthusiasm, 
was in a month or two to undertake the work. Warne had been ordered to 
Chung-king-fu. 

Chung-king-fu was six hundred miles farther up the river, and it would take 
him months to get there. From Ichang he would have to travel through the 
great black gorges in a native boat—travel away to the west, to the far, far west, 
to where there wouldn’t be even a passing steamer once a week. More than ever 
he seemed to be shutting the door on the world. Yet there would be other 
missionaries in that great, noisy, hump-backed city of Chung-king-fu! Perhaps 
after all he wouldn’t be so lonely! 

Yet he was sorry to leave King-Ku. Seven long years had he laboured there, 
and his success was as nothing. His one convert, a “rice Christian,” he had 
discovered to be a thief; so he had dismissed him. And the man with a grin 
went back to the worship of his ancestors. 

Warne almost forgot that on the steamer Shas’, by which he would go up as 
far as Ichang, there would be also travelling Miss Carrott. He would probably be 
marrying Miss Carrott. Mr. Wobble had written to him :— 

“] have been talking with an estimable lady, Miss Helen Carrott. Her heart is 
filled with our good work. She is willing to further that work by marriage. She agrees 
with me that if only the heart is in the right place the exterior of the man is nothing. 
She will come up by the Sasz, She is going up to Chung-king to teach. But of 
course she understands she will meet you, and if mutually agreeable you can easily be 
married at Ichang. ‘This is a blessed opportunity for two good people to labour jointly 
in the vineyard.” 

Silas Warne accepted his approaching marriage to Miss Carrott without demur. 

No thrill of excitement shook him as he saw the long black funnel of the 
Shasi come edging up the dull breast of the muddy river. He helped the 
boatman to bundle his belongings into the sampan, and then he sat in the stern 
while the two men, with over-heavy oars, stood facing the prow, and with short 
dips and many exclamations pushed off towards the swirling mid-stream. 

The Sasi slowed down. Silas Warne saw Europeans on the upper deck eyeing 
him casually. On the lower deck were hundreds of Celestials jostling and yelling 
and screaming. He jumped aboard and stood for a moment among the throng of 
heathen, while superintending the hauling up of his baggage. 

The smell of that deck was loathsome. It was the odour of hot, foul, unwashed 
flesh. Nausea struck him, and he felt like being sick. He rushed to the gangway 
and climbed the upper deck. 

The captain gave him a nod. 

“Right away there!” came the shout, and once more the Shasi struggled on 
her way fighting against the rush of heavy water. 

There were two men sauntering the deck—red, bull-necked Britishers—and 
they were smoking cigars. They were Shanghai men running up to Ichang “just 
for the trip.” 

A lady lounged in a deck chair. She was leaning back. Her book, page 
downwards, was lying in her lap, and she was unmistakably staring at Warne. A 
tingle of nervousness ran through him. 

Tall, stalwart, good-looking man of thirty though he was, disuse to the society 
of ladies had made him bashful, Besides, no doubt this was his future wife. So 
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“‘With short dips and many exclamations pushed off towards the swirling mid-stream.” 


all at once he felt a tingling sensation go rushing through his body, and he 
realised that the way he was standing must be rather foolish. 
He looked at her again, in the expectation that there would be a recognition. 
As luck had it, a gust of wind blew a newspaper from the lady’s side along 
the deck. Warne jumped forward and arrested its flight. Rather sheepishly he 
brought it back, 
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“Qh, thank you so much!” the woman said. She had a soft voice, and her 
eyes were eyes that looked clean through a man. 

Warne started stammering. 

“T thought we were to pick up a missionary here,” said the woman. 

Again Warne stammered. 

“The lady he was going to marry is on board, so I suppose she has to go on 
without him.” 

“J—J—that is, I’m the missionary.” He blurted it out, and felt relieved. 

And the lady said a long “ Oh!” 

The idea—a foolish idea he now saw—had possessed him that this was Miss 
Carrott. But no; this was Mrs. Webster, wife of Watkin Webster, one of the 
Shanghai men promenading the deck and smoking cigars. 

“ But,” she said, “ I—I thought you missionaries up the Yang-tze always dressed 
like Chinamen, that you wore long blue gowns and shaved your heads, and 
cultivated pigtails, and lived just like natives.” 

Warne laughed awkardly. ‘Some of us do, but not all. I don’t, because a 
foreigner isn’t quite an unusual sight on this part of the river. But I’m going 
away west—Chung-king, and I’ll have to take to the native dress.” 

“What a pity!” said Mrs. Webster. 

She rather liked this tall, ungainly man, and she took his uncomfortableness 
and hesitation of speech as a compliment to herself. She was no upholder of 
missions, but she was sorry for the missionaries, “who have to live in those nasty 
Chinese houses among those nasty Chinese people.” 

“Can—can you tell me where Miss Carrott is?” he asked dubiously. 

““She’s in the saloon, I think.” 

Warne turned towards the cabin. And just then the two smokers came along 

“Wat,” said the lady, “that’s him.” 

“That’s who?” asked the man, without moving his cigar. 

“That’s the man who’s going to marry her.” 

“That fellow going to marry that wizened old red-headed . . . Well, poor chap!” 

Silas Warne pushed open the door of the saloon. The air was stuffy and hot, 
but he didn’t notice it. His eye travelled to a lady at the upper end of the table. 

‘Miss Carrott?” he said. 

‘Mr. Warne!” she replied. 

They shook hands. ‘There was a “boy” at the far end of the cabin clattering 
wineglasses. But he wasn’t listening. 

“T’m very pleased to meet you,” said Warne. 

He wasn’t exactly that, but the conventional remark of civilisation had clung 
to him, and he said it. Then he sighed. 

Miss Carrott was not at all like what he had expected. Indeed, he didn’t 
know he had expected any particular kind of lady. But now that he saw her he 
felt she was entirely the opposite to all he would have expected. 

She was a big-boned woman, and, as he found out afterwards, she walked in 
a ponderous, flat-footed manner. Twenty years ago she might have been a 
passably comely woman, despite her nondescript-coloured hair, three parts red, one 
part mouse. In those days she was probably stout. The solid flesh had however 
gone; the skin of her cheeks and her neck hung loose and flabby, as though a 
size too big for her. 

It was the same with her clothes. A buxom woman would have filled them. 
They were ill-fitting, and much too large. Maybe Miss Carrott was forty—nobody 

knew her age—and she had a masculine voice. Nature originally intended her to 
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be a North-country farmer, but at the last moment changed the plan and turned 
her into a woman. 

The missionary children at Shanghai had very naughtily christened her “the 
ogre.” Other missionary ladies referred to her as “that fright.” The heathen 
Englishmen at the Shanghai Club had been known to so far forget their manners 
as to allude to her as “‘the lady with the feet.” 

And now Silas Warne sat opposite her. ‘They were on their way to Ichang, 
and there they were to be married, and then they were to go off into the far west 
of China to teach the yellow heathen. Warne didn’t like it. 

Not a word, however, passed between them respecting the approaching marriage. 
They talked about missionary work in the Yang-tze Valley, and especially missionary 
work at Chung-king-fu. They talked about the intricacies of Chinese grammar. ‘They 
talked about the unregenerate Britishers in the “model settlement” at Shanghai. 
Then at tiffin they sat side by side, saying nothing, but feeling they were being 
quizzed by the captain and the passengers. 

Warne certainly did his best to keep in good heart. Miss Carrott was not an 
attractive woman; but then she looked singularly healthy, and she said she had 
never had fever in her life. 

As far as she was concerned, no doubt could exist but that she was pleased. 
The prospect of marriage had almost slipped from her; and now the great 
opportunity came. Sh® perfectly understood that the wedding was to be, more or 
less, on a business footing. ‘There was no sentiment about it. She knew, however, 
that Silas Warne was a man of whom many a woman would be proud. And she 
was proud, not in her victory, but in her acquisition. 

Still there was something—something that Warne could not appreciate. He 
argued his future wife point by point. Was it her dull, mousy red hair? was it her 
big, waddling figure ? was it her unconscionable feet? was it her strident voice? 
He couldn’t say. Yet he knew there was an undercurrent of antipathy. If it 
had been mutual he would have been glad. But it wasn’t. He might have tried 
to shock her: he might have developed agnostic views. ‘That, however, was 
impossible. It never struck him he might have got up a flirtation with Mrs. 
Webster. It didn’t enter his mind to neglect Miss Carrott. She kept close to him, 
and he was civil and polite. 

So the day passed, and Miss Carrott retired. Warne went on deck to have a 
walk and a think in the dark. 

Mrs. Webster was in the saloon, strumming at a piano somewhat out of tune, 
and the two men were drinking whisky and inviting the captain to drink with them. 

Warne sat down by a window and watched the low line of the banks that 
guarded the great river. 

The strumming of the piano ceased. 

“Well,” Mrs. Webster said, interrupting the talk of the men, “TI think it’s a 
downright sin that nice-mannered man should marry such a frightful thing as that 
Miss Carrott.” 

The captain laughed coarsely. ‘Oh, them missionaries,” he said, “is all right. 
They all get married the same way. And what does it matter ?—they’re goin’ away 
up river, and there, I dessay, one woman is as good as another. But it’s amusin’.” 

“T’m sure there’s many nice girls who would be glad to have such a husband,” 
added Mrs. Webster. ‘“ And he doesn’t seem happy.” 


“He isn’t exactly jovial as a bridegroom,” said the man who was drinking 
whisky with Mr. Watkin Webster. 
“No, he ain’t,” gurgled the captain in corroboration. 
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Then they all laughed, and Mrs. Webster’s soft laugh sounded above the others, 
Silas Warne started walking again. As a missionary he should have been 

acquiescent and grateful for a willing helpmeet. But as a man, thirty years of age 

and good-looking, he felt worried, even a little disgusted, and he wanted to kick 
at fate. He decided he would kick. 


IV. 


IcHANG is the last place that civilisation touches, stretching a long arm up the 
broad waters of China’s Highway, the tremendous river of the Yang-tze, that 
sweeps in tumultuous volumes from unknown Thibet. Steamers can reach as far. 
But above are wild whirlpools and rapids seething through rocky chasms. 

Civilisation sweeps from treaty port to treaty port on the Yang-tze. At Ichang 
it seems to stop dead. ‘There is a little cramped Bund, where bales of goods are 
unshipped from the steamers and reshipped on the junks. A_ big, rambling, 
verandahed, white building is the Customs’. And here four Europeans—an Irishman 
in command, an Englishman, a Frenchman, and an Italian, all in Chinese employ— 
see to the revenues of China; for no Chinaman is honest enough to be entrusted 
with the work. Behind is the house of the Commissioner of Customs, and farther 
back you see the Union Jack dolefully fluttering. The house beneath is the 
British Consulate. Then close by are missionary houses. Indeed, the missionary 
houses chiefly make up the foreign residences in Ichang. 

A path among a pile of humped Chinese graves leads to the recreation-ground 
of the settlement, where the Customs officials and the British Consul keep “in 
condition ” by playing lawn tennis in the hottest of hot weather. Adjoining is the 
little cemetery. And when the sun dips among the hills the missionaries walk in 
it for their health’s sake. 

It was in this cemetery that Silas Warne strolled with John Green, the burly 
chief of the mission. Warne was in much tribulation of spirit. But he was 
fighting the whole thing out. 

“Tt’s impossible,” he was saying. “I would be doing an injustice to myself, 
to Miss Carrott, and above all to the cause, if I married where certainly there is 
no love. It’s no good talking about time working wonders; it won’t in my case, 
I daresay what I’m doing will cause a scandal. Anyway things will have to be 
explained to Miss Carrott that—that there’s been a mistake, or something like that. 
And—and—well, I'd do much, but—well, how could a man marry a woman like 
Miss Carrott ?” 

John Green, broad-shouldered and big-hearted, let a low laugh shake his heavy 
body. He had always liked Warne, and, although he could not say it openly, he 
did feel it would be a shame to throw him away on Miss Carrott. He remembered 
Warne’s first marriage ; at times he had wondered what sort of life that vinegar- 
tongued Miss Pickering had led him at King-Ku. But as head of the mission it 
was necessary to go gently. 

“Humph!” he said, “there will be bother. You see, you and—and—well, 
Mrs. Warne—were to undertake work that is specially suitable for husband and 
wife. Now this will upset everything.” 

“J don’t want to marry at all,” said Warne decisively. “I think I would be 
far more useful unmarried. I oughtn’t to have applied for a wife. I was lonely 
and downspirited, and . . . But that’s worn off now.” 

John Green said, “I daresay we could arrange about Miss Carrott. There’s 
Tapperley at Soo-chiang: I believe he’d marry any woman. I think that could be 
managed. But you, you’re the bother! You ought really to be married. Isn’t 
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there anybody among our girls here in the Mission-house that—that you might 
get to like ?” 
“J don’t want to marry at all,” persisted Warne. 


“There’s Miss Waffle, the American : why, she. . . no, she won’t do, she’s anzemic, 
and she’s engaged to Huskins; you remember Huskins, the man with a raspy 
voice? ‘Then there’s a Scotch girl: she’d . . . no, I believe she’s going to leave the 


mission field and marry an engineer on one of the steamers. Then there’s that 
English girl: now, I wonder if she’s bespoken.” 

“T don’t want to marry anybody,” said Warne again. 

“She’s the very woman, if she felt brave enough to go up the gorges,” continued 
Green, unheeding. ‘“She’s been trained as a nurse, and—and—well, I think you’d 
better see.” 

“Ts she fifty?” asked the young man, a little contemptuously. 

Mr. Green broke into a rough laugh. ‘‘ My dear Warne,” he said, “ don’t be so 
gloomy. No, she’s not fifty; I don’t think she’s twenty-five.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with her? does she squint?” 

Again the chief of the mission laughed. “No, she doesn’t squint. I believe 
her—her feet are the normal size, and her hair—I’m not quite sure, but I think 
it’s brown. I should say she would be a very suitable wife.” 

Silas Warne considered for a moment. “No, I tell you I don’t want to be 
married. I think I’ve made up my mind. I'll have to be sent somewhere else. 
If the girl is a paragon she’d have been married long ago. And besides it would 
be a sin to take a nice girl up to malarious Chung-king ; it would be nothing less 
than a sin.” 

They argued the matter for half an hour until dusk closed in. 





They crossed the recreation-ground while returning to the Mission-house. The 
Customs’ men were sitting beneath the glimmer of a fitful lamp at the door 
of a tiny bungalow, and they were making merry and calling for gin cocktails. A 
dull roar of voices boomed on the quiet evening air from the native city. The 
shouts of boatmen on the Yang-tze could be heard. 

Warne went to the service in the Mission-hall that evening. It was a small, 
unpretentious building at the bottom of the Mission compound. A couple of 
European brass lamps swung from the rafters and diffused an uncertain light. A 
convert, a native teacher as he is called, was reading in deep guttural tones, and 
in a sing-songy way, the lesson for the evening. The missionaries, some in 
European clothes, some shaven-headed, pigtailed and blue-bloused, sat in various 
parts of the room. The Christian Chinese, about a score of them, shuffled their feet 
and looked vacantly around. 

“Hold the Fort” was sung in Chinese. 

The tune was the Moody and Sankey tune; and the Chinese have as much 
appreciation of English airs as the English have of Chinese airs. So the hymn 
lumbered and tottered along, and was only saved from utter disaster by the steady 
vehemence of the missionaries themselves. They held a tight grip on the tune, 
and the Celestials struggled in their wake. 

Warne sat down on a form near the door. 

The last forty-eight hours had made him a little reckless) He had been in a 
quagmire of despair; but now a kind of reaction set in, and he felt merry, even 
jovial. He didn’t know why, but he certainly would have liked to have laughed. 
When the Chinese began once more to be mixed up in the intricacies of English 
music, he turned his head with a smile. 

Sitting at the other end of the form was an English girl, though in Chinese 
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clothes. A smile from her met him half way. Then they both stared at their 
hymnbooks. 

Who was she? He had seen her before. Or was it only in fancy that he had 
ever seen her? He looked at the other missionaries. He saw Miss Carrott’s big, 
gothic figure in the full glare of one of the lamps—she was singing with great 
determination—and a sensation of sickness came to him. 

As the hymn waned to a tattered and uneven end, and the worshippers were 
sitting down, Warne gave another glance. ‘Then he remembered. A red flush 
came to his cheek, but he fixed his eyes on Fu-Wo-Sen, a wizened Celestial, who 
was now standing at the rostrum beginning an hour’s droning address. Yes, it 
was the same: she was rounder, more womanly; but there was no change in the 
kindliness of the eyes. 

Once more he looked. Once more he was met by a glance. Of course: it 
was the bright Midland girl, Hilda Watts, whom he had seen years ago down at 
Hankow. 

He would have liked to have spoken to her. For the first time in his life he 
noticed his breath came hard; he must be excited. | He couldn’t, however, speak 
during service. And Fu-Wo-Sen would continue for goodness knew how long. 

Perhaps it was a spirit of mischief, perhaps it was impatience, perhaps it was 
his old warm-hearted boyhood reasserting itself. But he did something that was 
very wrong. He took a piece of lead pencil from his pocket, and on the fly-leaf 
of the hymnbook he wrote: “Am glad to see you.” 

Cautiously, glancing first at the countenances of the missionaries to see if 
anybody was watching, he quietly pushed the book along the seat. 

Miss Watts sat with her eyes fixed on Fu-Wo-Sen, apparently oblivious of what 
he had done. Though her eyes remained on the Chinaman, with even a sphinx-like 
stare, her hand somehow strayed along the seat; her fingers touched the hymnbook : 
it was drawn towards her; it lay on her lap. For half a minute she trifled with 
the pages; then she looked down and read. 

She too looked at the other missionaries. They were absorbed in the 
exhortation of the Celestial. He was becoming quite vehement. 

Then she wrote underneath: “ Same. Js it true you're not going to marry Miss 
Carrott ?” 

She placed the book by her side. She altered her position on the form, and 
in so doing gave the hymnbook a push. 

Very carefully and discreetly Warne lifted it up. <A ruffle of vexation touched ; 
his features. So it was known! Mr. John Green had told his wife, and Mrs. 
Green had told the other ladies in the Mission. And—wasn’t it an impertinence ? 
what had it to do with Miss Watts whether he was going to marry Miss Carrott 
or whether he wasn’t ? : 

He turned his head sharply, intending to be angry. But her eyes were on the r 
face of Fu-Wo-Sen, and her gaze was one of great interest. She was listening 
attentively. 

There was something very girlish about her. She must be twenty-four or 
twenty-five by now, but she had not sacrificed one morsel of her dainty charm. 
Her hair was as unruly as nature intended it to be. She had not sunk into the 
missionary woman’s habit of plastering her hair down tight on the head and tying 
a little bunch of it just at the nape of the neck. There was a healthy air of 
frolicsomeness about her. Warne felt that her rudeness was more acceptable than 
other women’s decorousness. And like a swift shot his mind ran back over the 
intervening years. He remembered that it was just before he married his first 
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wife that he had seen Hilda Watts. Like an awakened memory he recalled his 
thoughts in those days. 
Fu-Wo-Sen was dogmatic. ‘The little congregation was very still. 


Nobody was looking. So the hymnbook started on a_ shuttlecock sort of 
voyage, travelling slowly and with stratagem. And down the fly-leaf, down the 


next leaf, at the back of the title-page, then on the blank pages at the end of the 
book, were messages written: one line strong and masculine, the next line delicate 
and womanly. 

“ Yes. Sorry, have no regard for her. What you doing here?” 

“ Teaching. Here two years. Going maybe Chung-king; teach in school you 
going.” 

“ Not going now. Married couple only. Wéill ask go to Honan.” 

“Vow ll be killed Honan: don’t go.” 

And still Fu-Wo-Sen kept on preaching, and still the hymnbook slid backwards 
and forwards along the seat. 

With a snap the old Chinaman finished his discourse, and instantly the hymn- 
book disappeared somewhere in the sleeves of the girl’s loose-fitting Chinese jacket. 

When the service was over they spoke plain words. ‘They were openly glad to 
see one another. ‘The other missionaries were a little surprised. 

“Why, it must have been years since they saw one another before,” said Mrs. 
John Green ; “and then it must have been when he was at Hankow getting 
married the first time. I’m sure I could never have remembered a chance 
acquaintance after all this time.” 

“ Well, Warne,” said the head of the mission, “I’ve talked to Miss Carrott ; 
and she’s so eager to be useful in the mission field that she doesn’t mind who she 
marries. I’ll drop a note to Tapperley at Soo-chiang, telling him to come along.” 

“But Tapperley might—that is, as he doesn’t know Miss Carrott yet, nor what 
she’s like, he might-——” 

“Oh, I know Tapperley: don’t worry. And you—do you still intend not to 
marry? ‘There’s that nice girl I spoke to you about, Miss Watts 
“You never spoke to me about Miss Watts; that is——-” © 

“Of course I did. Didn’t I sing her praises to you this afternoon in the 
cemetery? She’s the prettiest girl that’s been up the Yang-tze since—well, since 
Mrs. Green came up to marry me.” 

“Yes, she is very nice,” said Warne, a little absently. 

Within the next week people began to notice something. 

* * * at * * 





Well, it was just as any simpleton might have foretold. A Mr. and Mrs. 
Silas Warne did go to Chung-king-fu after all. 

And when these two missionaries were in their junk, and the*trackers were 
yelling and screaming, tugging at the towlines and fighting the swirl of waters in 
the gorges, it never troubled them that they were going into furthermost China. 
They sat together of a morning, before the day was sultry, and they sang Moody 
and Sankey’s hymns to the accompaniment of roaring cascades. 

“You'll have to erase all those pencil-marks; I don’t know what the folks at 
Chung-king would think if they saw them,” said Silas Warne. 

“I’m not going to erase one of them,” replied Hilda Warne. “It’s only a man 
who would think of such a thing. Don’t you understand? No, men never do, 
This is the sort of thing a woman likes to keep, and sometimes to look at.” 

And she kept the book ever afterwards in a locked drawer. 

JouHN Foster FRASER. 





YACHTING. 


RULY the old Norse blood runs strong in our veins. For what Englishman 
or Briton is there who does not love or pretend to love the sea and 
all pertaining thereto ? Even should the effects of a cross-Channel passage 

be disastrous to him, and the sight of a mail-boat conjure up a nightmare, or 
perhaps mal de mer, the average Englishman will (on shore) dilate freely on 
gales of wind and the life on the ocean wave, and speak tenderly of Atlantic 
rollers as if they were to him a soothing solace. This being so, it is not surprising 
that yachting should have developed in the way it has, and become one of our 
leading sports. 

Yachting itself may be divided into two classes—the cruising class, sail or 
steam, and the racing class; whilst the yachtsman himself can go one better in 
numbers and claim three distinct classes—viz., those who love cruising and yachting 
for itself, those who go in for the sport of racing, and lastly our friend of the 
shore who yachts because it is the thing to do and four dblaguer. The third 
specimen, I am glad to say, is fast dying out,—those owners of large vessels whose 
cruise consisted of a perilous voyage between Cowes and Ryde; returning to their 
anchorage in time for lunch or dinner. They were, with their ships, well described 
by a yachtsman (who has, alas! navigated the black waters that own old Charon 
as a pilot) as “water barouches.” But, as there are few of them left, I do not 
propose to touch upon them in this article, but confine myself to the racing fleet 
and the cruiser. 

It is a very moot point when yachting first began. We know that in the 
good old days of Queen Bess it was in full swing, and also that Charles II. won 
a match for 100 guineas in the Thames, somewhere about 1664. Before this, too, 
the Dutch had their pleasure-craft built very much on the same lines as those 
we see in the Scheldt at the present time. Personally.I believe that the Romans 
had their yachts and their pleasure-craft, with double or triple banked oars. I 
have no doubt these were to be found at Pompeii, if not at the port of ancient Rome 
itself. Be that as it may—and it does not signify to any extent—yachting as it 
is to-day dates its rapid development from the time when, by an accident to the 
old Arrow, the America schooner won the cup in the race round the Isle of 
Wight. Though we lost the trophy, it was perhaps the best thing that. could have 
happened, the Arrow taking the ground; for in the endeavour to regain it, 
designers have been put on their mettle, and the result of their labour is the 
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modern racing boat, which can reel off fourteen or fifteen knots with ease and sail 
nearly two points nearer the wind than the old ‘‘ boxes” of yore. Yet those “old 
boxes” were comfortable enough, and what is more, they would go to sea in any 
weather, blow high or blow low. Slow they were, no doubt, but they were very 
sure, and their owners made them their home during the time they were in 
commission, which is more than can be said of the present racing machine—the 
acme of the designers’ and builders’ craft. 

Yet there is no gainsaying the fact that the boat of the present day is as far 
superior to that of fifty years ago as the present corridor express train is to the 
bygone mail coach. When the Arrow was defeated her lines were carefully 
overhauled, and every new vessel that was built was improved upon, till the cod’s 
head and mackerel tail gave place to the bulb keel and all the latest developments. 
Money has been spent like water, and will continue to flow till perfection is 
reached. I wonder what our forefathers would have said, though, if they had been 
asked to pay some £70,000 or £80,000 for a vessel under three hundred tons. 1 
can imagine, but I don’t think the words could be printed, so I will leave it at that. 
Yet this is under the sum that the Shamrock cost before she was home again, 
and £12,000 to £15,000 is looked on as a mere flea-bite for a first-class boat 
to win prizes with. ‘The great feature about yacht racing is the almost entire 
absence of gambling. It is not a game that any money can be made at, but very 
much the reverse; for, independently of keeping the boat in commission, every 
prize she wins is discounted before she flies the winning flag. ‘The skipper, mates 
and men all share; every one of the crew getting £1 and 2s. 6d. lunch-money, 
and the pilot £2, the skipper from £3 to £5, and the mates in proportion—all 
this besides their pay. Take, for instance, one of the big class, a yacht sailing for 
say a £60 prize, and winning. From the prize there would have to be deducted 
a sum of from £55 to £58 before the owner touched anything, and in some 
instances the amount to be paid to the skipper and crew exceeds the value of 
the prize. From this it will be seen that men who go in for yacht racing do it 
simply for the love of the sport (my third class excepted). 

And what sport it is! From the time the second gun fires and the vessels cross 
the line all together, each trying for the weather berth, till in the end the winner 
gets the gun, maybe by a few seconds, there is always something to do—always 
excitement. No one knows what may happen to either themselves or their 
adversaries. And in a strong breeze, with a cloud of canvas, a heavy gybe round 
a mark requires not only skill but plenty of that quality so dear to us—viz., 
nerve and pluck. Clear heads and strong arms often win races when everything 
seems almost hopeless. The popular idea of yachting is that it is perpetual doe 
far niente. But on a racing-yacht that idea would soon be dispelled. The deck 
of one of the fleet in a tight race is no place to “laze” about, and a tyro would 
be utterly lost and far better stowed away in the run. To him it would appear 
a chaos of sails, spars, ropes, and gear, with a crowd of maniacs dancing over all. 
Below also it is much the same, and he would probably find himself mixed up with 
a spinnaker or balloon staysail or something else, wherever he tried to hide himself. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, everything is in order. Each man knows his place, or 
should do; knows where every bit of gear leads, and can pick up anything at any 
moment. Naturally he has to get a move on him, but however sharp he jumps 
it is always in the right direction. He sees what has to be done, and does it in 
the shortest time and in the quickest way. I can see now the utterly bewildered 
expression of a friend of mine who sailed a race for the first time. After going 
into every part of the vessel to try and get out of the way, having been knocked 
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down three or four times, he came to me and said in a piteous voice, “ Where the 
deuce am I to go to?—I seem to be always wrong. I can’t make it out. I thought 
I knew a bit, but this beats anything.” I kept him by me as well as I could; 
and though he got soaked and more and more puzzled every minute, when we 
got the gun he was as pleased as if he had done it by himself, and now sails his 
own small boat with success at nearly every regatta, and is quite an authority on 
racing-yachts both big and small. Once bitten with the fever, there is no getting 
rid of it; and to any one who knows what is going on, and the whole game, I 
venture to say that there are few things to be compared to a really good race, 
with a fresh wind and plenty of cross-tacking. 

Not only has yachting developed enormously in England, but also abroad. In 
France, Germany, Italy, and everywhere, within the last twenty years, the love 
of the sea has increased a hundred per cent. or more. America, of course, I 
except, because I count our cousins on the other side as marching shoulder to 
shoulder with us in this respect. But all over the Continent the sport is spreading 
and developing every year, and what is more, they are beginning to learn all about 
it; though I doubt if any foreign crew will ever be able to compete with ours in 
seamanship or smartness so far as racing is concerned. 

But it is not only in yacht racing that matters have gone ahead. The 
cruising yachts have increased in like proportion, especially the large steam yachts, 
veritable floating palaces, fit to go round the world if required. ‘Time was when 
the Royal Yacht Squadron barred steam yachts, as they thought it would interfere 
with seamanship; and at that time they were right. Now, however, they have as 
many if not more steam yachts in the Club than sailing vessels, and for cruising 
purposes steam has almost knocked out sails. For my part, I think half the 
charm of yachting is gone when it has to be done under steam, though for foreign 
and especially Mediterranean work I would always like to have power to “boil 
the kettle.” If I were in a position to build a yacht I would have an auxiliary, 
but it should de auxiliary so far as steam went, not a full-powered steamer 
with auxiliary sails, which is the mistake so many men have made and will make. 
You cannot have both. You cannot build a steamer that will sail; but you can 
build a sailing vessel that will steam. I do not for a moment suggest that you 
are going to get ten knots out of her, or anything like it. It must be distinctly 
understood that she is a sailing vessel, and that the steam is only to be used in 
a calm, or in the event of a gale of wind blowing, to help you into a handy port 
before. the storm bursts. If you are content with four or five knots, there is 
nothing more comfortable than a good auxiliary boat of from 250 to 300 tons, 
nor need the expense be increased to any appreciable extent. Of course an 
engineer will be required, but the deck hands will fire and stoke for extra pay on 
the days they are performing those duties. 

The charm of cruising is taking your home with you, going just where you list 
and when you list; no posts, no letters to worry you, no unpleasant callers, and 
above all no Queen’s taxes or gas companies’ men sitting on the doorstep. One 
thing in cruising, especially foreign cruising, I would strongly impress on all 
owners: and that is, whether they can navigate or not, to be their own masters 
—that is, sign on as masters of their own vessels. If you do not, the skipper 
is the commanding officer, and he can dictate where he will go, how he will go, 
and when he will go,—if he does not push matters as far as putting you in irons 
and handing you over to the nearest Consul. This is not romance, but real fact ; 
for some years ago I had to give advice to a novice who had bought a schooner, 
and had allowed his skipper to be “the boss.” He boarded me early one 
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morning—a perfect stranger—to know what he should do. “ My skipper” (with an 
adjective), he said, “ will not do anything I want. I tell him to go to ; but 
he says he can’t, and when I remonstrate he threatens me and says he is 
commanding the ship, not I.” “ Did you sign as master?” I asked; and when 
he told me that he did not I was forced to explain to him that he was, till he 
got home, entirely in his captain’s hands, and could do absolutely nothing except 
pay off at once. He took my advice; went to the Consul, paid off there and 
then, and threw his yacht out of commission. Then he re-engaged his crew and 
skipper (not the same one) on proper terms, and ever afterwards called the tune 
for which he was paying. Believe me, there are some men who pose as yacht 
skippers who, if they get hold of a novice, will go nowhere except it suits them 
so to do, unless some kind friend has put the novice up to signing on as master. 
Yacht hands, too, require looking after, and witha fairly tight hand. I remember 
on one-occasion in the Mediterranean, I was commanding my own boat, and the 
whole of my crew were naval reserve, I was carrying despatches from the fleet ; 
and putting into a port for a few hours, the starboard watch were given leave for 
a short spell on shore. When we had to make sail the whole of them came off 
drunk ; and as the weather looked a bit threatening, I cast about to find the 
quickest way to sober them. My boatswain solved the problem by suggesting 
salt water; so before getting the anchor, I ordered the port watch to douse their 
shipmates well till they came to; which was done, and then they were mustered 
aft and informed that they were under the Naval Discipline Act, and having received 
their punishment went forward the sickest men sailing under the British flag. Had I 
not been commanding and signed on as master, I should have had no power ; for 
I am convinced that no yacht skipper would have taken the bull by the horns and 
given the men their deserts. Therefore I say to every owner, “Be your own 
masters, on paper at all events.” Of course it is better in every way, and greater 
interest is added, if the owner will take the trouble to learn navigation and 
seamanship himself, and for the life of me I cannot understand why more of them 
do not do so. They have everything in their favour—education, intelligence, and 
(if fond of yachting) more adaptability than the ordinary skipper, whose fixed idea 
is that no gentleman (“the governor” as they call him) can possibly ever be 
more than an ignorant amateur. Yet these same skippers, when you get them into 
blue water, are hopelessly fogged, and in many instances navigate the vessel by rule 
of thumb, trusting to luck for a decent landfall. Witness the story of the old yacht 
skipper, clothed with importance and gold lace, who when crossing the Bay arrived 
on deck with a sextant, the use of which was to him a sealed book, and having 
screwed it about for some time finally lay down on the deck, took an imaginary 
observation at nothing, and then rising said pompously, ‘‘ Make it eight bells and 
keep her away ’alf a point.” ‘That owners can learn seamanship and how to sail 
their vessels is proved by the numbers of small boats, one-design classes, Red 
wings, etc., that are out nearly every day of the week during the summer, and are 
sailed, and sailed well, by their respective proprietors. With a little application 
and a little work during the winter they could easily acquire navigation, when they 
would be in a position, should they go in for a large cruiser, to command it 
themselves, and be independent of the skippers, who, with their airs and graces of 
superiority and their keen eye for a commission on every conceivable article 
required on board, are apt sometimes to pall. There is no sport or pastime (how 
I hate the word!) to which that saying attributed to the Iron Duke applies more 
forcibly than it does to yachting—“If you want a thing done well, do it yourself.” 
A. G. Bacot (‘ BAGATELLE ”). 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
L’ADDIO DEL MARITO. 


NCE outside, where they. could discern friend from foe, the troopers 
e. instantly realised their mistake, and rallied round Roshan. 

But it was too late for that now. As he stood, centring them, there 
was a wild contempt, a vague relief in his face. He knew now where his 
sympathies lay. Not with these men, treacherous to their salt, but with those 
who could hold, who ad held their own against all odds. Yes! even with that 
dead figure, still with its back to the door that must not be opened. 

The thought stung and seared like hot iron. 

No! not with that! not with that! That was—what? He could have killed 
himself for the unwavering testimony which every scrap of him gave to the heroism, 
the defiance of such'a death. He knew he would give everything to die one like 
it, and he knew he could not—not now. He knew he must die a useless death 
to save himself from a worse one. 

“There is no real harm done, Ahdn-jee,” broke in his lance-duffadar, in hurried 
excuse, seeing the expression on his face. ‘We can get in easily again. Those 
holding the horses say there were but a score of them all told—the cursed Sikhs. 
God knows how they got out of the fort. I thought we had them safe! And 
there was a woman with them—a miss-daéda,” he laughed savagely. “Well, if 


they be as brave as men, these infidel women, let them die like men—the hell- 
” 








cats 

Roshan Khan looked at the man, whom he had known for years, as if he had 
never seen him before. And the thought of another woman—with his own blood 
in her veins—who had been brave also, and who had died—died by his hand— 
returned to sweep him from every bearing, from every landmark, eastern or western, 
and leave him rudderless, drifting, in a storm of despair. He laughed suddenly— 
an insane laugh—at the hideousness, the hopelessness of it all. Laughed like the 
madman he was for the time, at the horror which drove him mad. 

“Kill her if thou wilt, fool! I have done my share of that!” he cried 
brutally, striking out at the voice as he had struck at the other which had told 
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him of Vincent’s victory; striking as he felt inclined to strike at anything and 
everything—most of all at the hateful confusion in himself, and in his world. So, 
without another word, he broke through the circle of troopers, dashed to where 
his horse awaited him, and was off like a whirlwind; that strange possession of 
the Oriental races which, in a way, claims kindred with the Berserk rage of the 
North, thrilling to his finger tips; yet held in check, diverted from sheer, mad, 
uncalculating desire to kill, by that acquired sense of fair play. 

“He goes to rouse the city,” said some of his men, following him hurriedly. 

“And time too!” assented some of the conspirators. ‘The dawn is upon us, 
and if the pilgrims drift away, our hope is gone!” 

3ut most of the crowd, troopers and conspirators alike, felt vaguely that the 
dawn had indeed come, that the midsummer night’s dream of madness was over, 
that those who were wise would try, while they had the chance, to escape from 
its Consequences. 

And that such a chance existed, even now, was patent. The very madness 
of the night, its lack of reasonable explanation, were in their favour. And _ its 
darkness, the outer darkness of the storm which had sprung up in a minute, 
must have hidden much. Who, for instance, was to say—except those impenitent 
ones whose evidence, if given at all, must be doubted as the evidence of 
condemned men seeking to drag others down to their own fate—whether such and 
such a one had been a rebel at first? Provided, always, that there was no doubt 
about his staunchness at the last—now that the dawn had come—the dawn which 
showed doubt, almost a surprise, in so many faces. What had come to them? 
Why were they there ? 

“ Kuchch saiya pur gya!/ (some shadow fell on me),” muttered one man 
below his breath, as he sheathed his sword; and another, with an oath, said 
boldly, “This one is for the winning side,” then gave the cry, “To the rescue, 
brothers! to the rescue! Cut down the mutineers!”—so, promptly, began 
operations on the nearest defenceless prisoner. 

Thus, almost before those who had galloped in hot haste after: Roshan’s lead 
were out of sight, the prisoners, even the resisting warders, had been driven into 
the portico, and penned like a flock of sheep between the troopers outside and 
the pioneers within. 

“The Lord is King,” said the lance-duffadar piously to a neighbour—he had 
started back from Roshan’s blow with a scowl, and watched his retreat resentfully 
—the handle end of His sword is safest! Lo! have at them, brothers!” he added 
aloud. ‘Have at the evil-born ones who would have killed the mems and the 
baba-logue, as such scum did in the Great Breathing, making the faces of the 
soldiery black for all time! Show them our mettle. Forward !—‘ Gord—save—the 
—Ka-veen !’” 

“Gord —save —the—Ka-veen !” 

The cry grew to a shout; and Dr. Dillon, who, with a great incredulity 
lessening the values of all he saw and heard, had promptly swung himself 
down into the courtyard, looked through a crevice in the barricade — which 
was fast taking form under the willing hands of the pioneers—to see what the 
noise meant. 

“Tt is all over,” he said slowly, his face pathetic in its bewilderment,—“ the 
troopers are siding with us!” He stood for a moment as if unable to grasp the 
reality, and his keen inquisitive eyes seemed to search almost reproachfully for 
some cause, some hint of reason in his surroundings; in the splintered door, in 
every cranny and foothold of the broken stair, and so—past the parapet—they 
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continued their questioning to the lightening sky, against which, faint and far, 
those distant peaks where lay the “Cradle of the Gods” had begun to show 
dimly. 

“All for nothing!” he muttered to himself almost petulantly—“ poor Dering !” 
So, swiftly, he passed down the alley ; swiftly but hopelessly, for he knew what 
those iron shackles meant on a man’s bare head. 

He drew the body to one side with tender care, then knocked at the closed 
door and called to the man within. “Smith! open the door—you’d better come 
out. I think it’s all over now. Be quick, please.” 

There was a pause, then a fumbling at the bolts and bars. So, in that grey 
cold light, a figure stood at the open door: tall, gaunt, with a hunted look in its 
almost a terror, as they looked down—down to the threshold—down for what 





eyes 
they knew should be there. 

“ Dering?” asked Eugene Smith hoarsely ; then, seeing what lay to one side, 
covered his eyes from the sight with a cry like a woman’s, and trembled all over. 
That strain of patient, idle inaction had been awful. 

“Oh! God damn them!” burst out the Doctor fiercely, “and all for nothing— 
for nothing! At least, I think so. Come on, Smith, and make sure.” 

For nothing! For nothing ! 

The words were echoing in Roshan’s brain also, as with loose rein, recklessly, 
he galloped over the frail bridge of boats, making it quiver and thunder beneath 
his horse’s hoofs, and send curved waves of light and shadow over the clear, steely 
surface of the water seen like a polished shield in the dawn. ‘The air was clear 
also; the distant hills steel-grey as the water, the sky steel-grey as the hills. 
And there was the bright keenness as ofa glittering sword in the chill breeze that 
swept from west to east. But Roshan did not feel it; he was absorbed in himself, 
in the useless battle of his life. 

For nothing! For nothing ! 

He did not even hear the soft yet sonorous roar, beginning like the rush of a 
big breaker on a beach, ending with a wild musical note like the wail of new- 
weaned lambs and their mothers on a lone hill-side, which suddenly echoed out 
over the water, making those who galloped behind look at each other and whisper 
joyfully. ‘ 

“Tis all right, Azan sahib,” said one, urging his horse alongside; “the 
pilgrims are waiting still—hear you not their cry? They grow impatient!” 

Roshan looked at him with lack-lustre eyes. What were the pilgrims to him, 
or their impatience? What was salvation, immortality, to one whose only desire 
was death—death and forgetfulness? He dug his spurs into his horse, savagely 
glad to give pain, and rode on. 

“ Haré! Héri! Hari! Hara!” 

The roar was articulate now, and those behind looked doubtfully at each other. 

“Tf it should be the miracle?” suggested one conspirator. 

But another shook his head: “ How can that be? None know the trick save 
those two, Gu-gu and Am-ma, and they are safe.” 

“Unless it de a miracle,” put in a third, almost timidly. ‘‘God’s club makes 
no noise, and the night has been full of marvels.” .. . 

So an uneasy silence fell upon the rest. 

“ Hara! Hari! Héri! Héréi!” 

There was no mistaking the cry now. It rose exultant, yet with that wailing 
note in it still which lingers always in humanity’s claim to have found its lost 
paradise, its lost purity. 
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Yet there was no trace of doubt in the almost frantic joy on every face in the 
dense multitude which stopped the little cavalcade as it entered the square around 
the Pool of Immortality ; stopped it hopelessly, as if the moving, breathing, living 
mass had been a dead wall. 

“Hara! Hari! Hari! Hara!” 

It was almost’a yell. The patience was gone utterly, and, far as the eye 
could reach, in all the wide square, in every street and alley converging to it, 
there was the restless, ineffectual movement of the sea, when, on a summer’s day, 
it beats itself calmly yet persistently—rising and falling upon a sheer cliff—against 
the impossible. ‘There was no one to check the crowd now, to prevent it from 
finding Death and Immortality at the same time. What matter? What were a 
few hundreds of crushed bodies, when the soul found what it sought ? 

The riders behind Roshan threw up their hands at the sight. No hope 


here for the littlenesses of life; for principalities and powers, even for political. 


liberty ! 

This was the bed rock ; this, in its unalterable aspiration—not for something 
better but for the best—neither culture nor conspiracy could touch; this was as 
much beyond the control of kith and kin, as of strangers and aliens. 

“Come, Khan sahib!” they called to the figure with the lack-lustre eyes which 
sate its horse like a statue, staring at itself, at its world, conscious only of the 
hideous discords which were, perforce, the music of its sphere. ‘Come! awad- 
jee! There is still a chance with the “Teacher of Religion.” ‘The jogi will have held 
his folk, for sure. ‘They will be ready for blood, since Maz Kali—the speaker 
spat his Mahomedan contempt for the idolatry ere he went on—“ lets none go. 
She is true woman for that!” 

So by back alleys and crooked ways, Roshan—why he did not know, since he 
meant nothing by it—led the cavalcade past the palace, through the archway into 
the courtyard with its union-jack of raised paths. 

And found it empty. Empty of all save the jog? Gorakh-nath, who was busy 
resignedly, in rethreading his chaplet of skulls, ere starting to seek safety over 
the British border in some far recess of the holy hills; whence, when this 
affair had blown over, he could swoop down with added sanctity on some other 
religious fair. 

“He and his God stole them from me—not the saying of a rosary past,” he 
said, cheerfully, after he had explained the position. ‘They went by yonder door 
to the old road. So what matter! ‘hey are in it. They will come back to Her 
by-and-by. It is so always. Men follow other leads, other loves. But they do 
not find what they seek; so they come back to Her, to the many-named Woman. 
Jai! Kali ma!!” 

Those behind Roshan looked at each other. “It is the end,” they said 
briefly. ‘‘Come, risaidar-jee,” the change of title was significant, “we shall have 
to ride far and fast if we are to live.” 

Once more, every atom of the man, soul and body, seemed to strike out 
furiously at the voice, at the truth and the untruth, in it; at the assertion of failure, 
the linking of his need with theirs. 

“Ride for your lives if you want them,” he cried fiercely: “I seek death.” 

They left him, after unavailing protests, and rode helter-skelter on to the fort 
warning their comrades that the game was up, so on towards safety. And the 
Jogi, naked but not ashamed, still swinging his chaplet of skulls, followed them 
leisurely ; for he knew himself safe in the superstition and the devotion of every 
woman in India. Since he, Her servant, could not fail of shelter in every Hindu 
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homestead far or near, in which a woman’s hand closed on a man’s holding him 
tight for herself alone, as the Great Mother holds all men. 

Roshan, thus left alone, rode his horse on slowly to the central plinth, 
dismounted, and hitching the bridle over the muzzle of the “ Teacher of Religion,” 
stood staring out dully at what lay before him. Everything was so quiet, so 
commonplace! Nothing changed from the day, barely a month ago, when he had 
stood beside the old gun with Vincent Dering and Lance Carlyon, contemptuous 
of the ignorance of others, satisfied with himself. 

And now ?—what had come to him ? 

The madness which his wild gallop from the jail had calmed somewhat, 
returned in a fierce rush, and with it that one desire for revenge ; for something 
by which to show the contempt, which was not now merely for the ignorant, but 
for those others, self-righteous, tyrannical, who had dared to touch him—dared to 
make him what he was—a prey both to ignorance and wisdom, savagery and 
culture—a laughing-stock even to himself ! 

And who had begun the fooling? Who had taught him as a boy? 

Pidar Narayan! Who else? Who else had begun the game—giving some 
things, withholding others? And who else was within reach? Who else could be 
followed up and forced to fair fight—forced to admit that the pupil was ahead 
now of the master ? 

He laughed a laugh of absolute exultation; and a wave of purely childish 
satisfaction swept through the mind in which there were still so many depths of 
childish ignorance and misconception ; unavoidable depths in the culture of a bare 
score of years. Leaving his horse tethered to the old gun, he ran hastily across 
to the palace ; so, finding the door open, the whole place quiet, went on down the 
arched passage. It was still dark, but a glimmer of light showed the entrance to 
the chapel, and to the armoury beside it, which was his goal. 

He had no other thought except for that armoury, until, with the tall tapers 
burning at the head and feet, he saw the dead body of the woman who had 
deceived him, lying on the altar steps. Then the pitifullest clashing of satisfaction 
and despair, of desire and disgust, came to him that ever rent a man in twain. 
For a moment he fought for bare reason between them, then, with a savage cry, 
he flung himself beside the dead girl, caught her to him, covered her with frantic, 
cruel kisses, and, almost flinging her from him again, ran on into the armoury, the 
red of her dress, her bosom, in his eyes—the red of blood... . 

The armoury! Where he had had his first lesson in the foils! There they 
were, harmless in their buttons, crossed on the wall; and above them something 
more murderous—the dangerous, delicate rapiers to which those others were but 
the prelude. No! one was gone !—one they had told him Father Ninian had used 
against the jogé! One therefore he must have with him. So much the better! 

He tore down its fellow, and passing the dead girl without a look, dashed out 
into the courtyard again, his last trace of sanity gone. 

The next instant his horse’s feet were echoing madly along the pilgrims’ road. 
His enemy must have a quarter of an hour’s lead, but that was nothing: he could 
overtake him, anyhow, at the first station in the pilgrimage,—a temple under a 
vast banyan tree at the foot of the first rise—where the pious must pause to 
make offerings. 

The road was almost empty at first; for the news that the miracle had only 
been deferred had spread instantly through the unrestful town, and so to a space 
beyond it, making those who heard the tale turn back to see for themselves. 
But, after a few minutes’ wild gallop, he came up with those who had been 
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beyond recall, who had gone on content with that strange lead of a strange God, 
of a saint, a sinner; yet after a time, forgetful of that leadership, utterly—for 
they needed it no more. ‘The danger of novelty had passed with their first step 
along the beaten track which their fathers had followed. 

Father Ninian, wise with the wisdom of long years, of secret sympathy, had 
known this; had counted on it in his forlorn hope of leading them into familiar 
bondage. He had told himself that he need only go as far as that first station ; 
that then, during the pause for offerings, he might return, as it were, to realities, 
to something more consistent with the nineteenth century. But to him, also, as 
he led the way chanting his offices, had come a strange peace, a strange desire 
to go on to the end of the pilgrimage, a strange desire to leave those realities 
behind him in a world, from which he was taking nothing, not even his love. 
Surely it was time! Surely he was old enough to claim rest. No! not rest: it 
was something move than that! Surely, now that he had left every atom of earth 
behind him, lying with a dead woman on the altar steps, he also was free to 
find the ‘Cradle of the Gods”! 

“ My soul fleeth unto the Lord! before the morning watch, I say, before the 
morning watch,” he chanted. 

“Have a care, daba-jee, thou and thy God!” said a half-tender, half-jesting 
voice, as he stumbled among the stones, and a dark hand stretched itself out to 
steady the old priest, and a dark face turned to nod approval at other dark 
faces ; since here was a true pilgrim, a true madman, forgetful, to judge by the 
face lifted towards those distant hills, of this world. 

Yet the desire in him seemed to the wise old heart something that must be 
set aside. He must return—yes! he must return. ‘To do what? What could 
an old man do who had left life, a useless life, behind him? He crushed down 
that thought also, and stumbled on. 

“ Man is like a thing of nought, his time passeth away like a shadow /” 

His voice spent itself tremulously on that one certainty, and those behind him 
joined their testimony to his all unwittingly, as they called on Hara or Hari—on 
the Creator, the Destroyer—as One and Indivisible. 

And in the rear again, Roshan, in his search for death, for annihilation, bore 
witness also, as he came cursing those who stood in his way, his horse slithering 
among the stones in its effort to obey whip and spur, and sending a dry clangour 
of hoof-beats through the little valley, to startle the sleepy snakes coiled on the 
distant rocks, and drive them back to their crannies with a hiss. 

So, every instant, the distance lessened between the old man and the young 
one, both weary of life. It was broad daylight now, though the sun had but just 
risen. The mystery of dawn had left the world; the very pilgrims, between their 
recurring cry, were chattering, laughing, over the everyday details of life which 
would make to-day as trivial as yesterday, to-morrow as trivial as to-day. 

There had been a “Breathing” in the night they told each other. Some 
shadow had fallen. Some God or Dévil had had power. But the shackles of 
custom, of familiarity, were back again, the despotism of detail. 

Only in those two strangely different minds in the van, in the rear, the mystery 
still clouded the reality. 

And the distance between them lessened, as Roshan drove his way through 
the saffron robes, recklessly. 

Yet, fast as he went, when he reached the end of the dry watercourse up 
which the last part of the rough track had wound, and stood in the hollow, backed 
by a further rise of hill, where the quaint, dumpy, black temple hid itself under 
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the huge blotch of the banyan-tree—the only green thing visible far or near 
figure he sought was not to be seen among the crowd. 

Akbar Khan, indeed, he saw, utilising one of the tall tapers as a_pipe-light 
before casting himself on the ground to suck contentedly at the screwed banyan 
leaf full of tobacco, which he had gathered by claiming a pinch in return for the 
loan of that same light to others. But with a curious shame Roshan avoided him, 
and passed on in his search, among the jostling crowd, the continuous babel of 
trivial talk ; for this was resting-time, when men and women could be men and 
women, and forget that they were on a pilgrimage—when they could even dream 
themselves back in the village under the familiar shelter of some village tree, 
asking no more than the familiar round of life. 

But above the babel came every now and again the insistent clang of a bell, 
telling that some new petitioner was seeking a favour of the Gods, and making a 
golden oriole—which sate in the green leafage—flit to another bower with a sudden 
fluting note, full, joyful, mellow. 

“What dost seek, Musulman?” cavilled a saint, drawing back from Roshan’s 
shadow, as he gabbled invocations on a rosary, ere solacing himself with the pipe 
which his disciple had prepared. “If ‘tis the madman and his God—he hath 
gone yonder.” 

He pointed to a side track, which was a short cut to the road above. 

Roshan flung himself from his horse without a word, and followed. 

The distance lessened at every step now, for the old priest’s breath failed him 
at the steepness of the rise. a 

Still it would not take him long, he told himself—that one look at the soft, 
white cloud which generally hid the goal of pilgrimage—before he turned back over 
the hill, as best he could, to find what task remained for him in the world. He 
might have that one look, surely! 

So, reaching the summit of this first bulwark of the unattainable, he sat down, 
breathlessly, beside an upright black stone which showed strangely distinct amid 
the redness of the surrounding rock; a plain black stone, not three feet high, 
chipped rudely to a blunt point. Father Ninian did not need the scattering of 
dead marigolds and dry basil leaves about its base to tell him that it was a 
fragment of an older faith than that of the temple below; a faith sterner, purer, 
founded on a clearer perception of what humanity needed in that search for the 
lost Paradise, on a closer memory of the cause which lost it. 

He laid one hand on the stone, almost caressingly, as, holding the pyx in the 
other, he sat down facing the distant peaks. But there was no cloud upon them. 
The day had dawned clear and still, and as he sat looking wistfully over the 
valleys on valleys, the hills on hills, which lay, bathed in light, between him and 
the “Cradle of the Gods,” the sunbeams—still slanting from the curved edge of 
the eastern plains—caught the jewelled star of what he held, and stayed there. 

It was peaceful beyond words. ‘The hurry, the strain, not only of that long 
eventful night, but of the whole long eventful life, seemed over. All things seemed 
behind him. The passion, the pride, the courage, the manhood, all things that 
had made Ninian Bruce what Ninian Bruce had been—where were they? Only 
wisdom, only a tender knowledge seemed to remain. 

The clank of steel upon stone roused him—the clank of Roshan’s spurs upon 
the rocks ; and Father Ninian turned to see him, a yard or two on the path below, 
outlined clearly against the distant view of Eshwara, against the world in which 
Ninian Bruce had lived and loved—the Ninian Bruce whom he had left behind! 

Behind! No! It was Ninian Bruce, and no other, who was on his feet in a 
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second, a flush on his face—the face that was like the nether millstone in its stern 
passion, and pride, and power. For, in a second, the old man’s soul was back in 
a world where a dead woman belonging to him lay waiting for revenge. His hand 
was on his hidden rapier, as he flung his first word of defiance at the man who 
had killed her. 

“ Murderer !” 

“Your pupil at that even!” gasped Roshan : “ you began it !—your pupil whom 
you taught—curse you.” 

The words failed him, he paused inarticulate; but the keen eyes and ears 
opposite him took in his meaning with the swift comprehension which had been 
Pidar Narayan’s always. <A sort of contemptuous pity fought with the passion of 
Ninian Bruce’s face. 

“My pupil certainly,” he assented: “have you come to ask me for a final 
lesson ?” 

Roshan glared at him. “ You understand—you always did—that is the worst ! 
Yes! I have come ”—here he laughed wildly—‘ for what you taught me—fair play 
and no favour—and I mean to have it.” In his fierce excitement he pressed 
closer, flourishing his rapier. 

“ Pardon me!” came a cold, courteous voice—“I did not teach you that method 
of assassination, surely? I thought you desired fair play. If so, you might allow 
me time to meet you on equal terms.” 

Roshan drew back with a flush from the figure which had stood its ground, 
which looked at him with such bitter disdain. He scarcely seemed to recognise 
it. No wonder! For this was Ninian Bruce himself. Ninian Bruce as he might 
have spoken to an over-hasty antagonist in the days when he was the most reckless 
swordsman in Rome, when the world held him body and soul. 

The years, his very priesthood, had slipped from him. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir!” muttered Roshan, standing aside. There was a 
savage satisfaction in his heart. This man was not old—the odds were equal— 
there was enough fire and passion here to please any opponent. 

So, after a pause to lay aside the pyx—it found a strange resting-place on the 
blunt summit of that upright black stone,—a slim, still elegant figure, divested 
of its priestly robings, took its stand, its back to the hills, its face to the world, 
Still upright, still active, with its black sowfane caught up and tucked into the 
sash to give free play to its limbs. 

‘Now, sir,” came the courteous voice, ‘I am ready!” 

Something in the pride and grace of bearing, the reckless contempt, made 
Roshan follow suit. 

“The sun will be in your eyes,” he said; “let us fight lengthwise to the 
ridge.” 

“We will,” came that icy voice, as the speaker, without moving, stood on 
guard. “We can omit the salute. If you are ready, I am.” 

For an instant Roshan hesitated, realising what the life that he meant to take 
had been, what the man himself whom he meant to kill had been and was: the 
man whose figure stood out like a black shadow against the distant blue of the 
hills. And, as he realised the fine fibre of his enemy, a sense of powerlessness to 
touch, to harm him, kept Roshan motionless. 

‘Shall I count five, and give you a start?” The question came with a shrug 
of the shoulders. The taunt told. Roshan pulled himself together, and stood on 
guard also. But the sense of powerlessness was intolerable—he lowered his rapier 
for a word more; a word to raise his own self-esteem. 
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“T warn you,” he said haughtily, “that the sun is in your eyes. That I have 
learnt more than you ever taught me—that //7s is to the death.” 

“Tt could scarcely be anytiing else, could it?” came the instant reply, in a 
voice that vibrated harshly like a harpstring ‘struck to its fullest, “with a dead 
woman between us. Engage, you devil, or I will kill you as you stand!” 

Roshan gave a short, sharp cry like a wild beast. ‘The next instant the curious 
hiss of two meeting blades sliding along each other was the only sound. It is a 
strange sound, which to the listeners, the onlookers, seems to say “hush” to the 
whole world. 

“ Hlush—hush—sh—sh !” 

Then, short and sharp as that cry of Roshan’s, came another sound ; the beaten, 
baffled clash when steel meets steel instead of flesh. 

Roshan with an inward curse gripped his rapier closer. He had almost been 
disarmed. Disarmed in that first encounter! Strange that he should have forgotten 
his foe ; forgotten the deadly insistence of the master’s blade, slack as a snake in 
curves, firm as a vice in grip. ‘Then that almost invisible turn of the wrist which 
had so nearly done for him. He had forgotten these, in years of meaner 
adversaries. He remembered them now, and would not forget again! And he 
had such things, aye! and more, in reserve for himself... . 

So had his master, in reserve for both of them, if needful. And the knowledge 
that it would be needful, came to Ninian Bruce at the first touch of his adversary’s 
sword ; for there was that in it which told the old hand that the young one was 
a master’s also. 

“My pupil has improved,” he said quietly, as, abandoning the attack, he parried 
Roshan’s furious onslaught with scarcely a motion of the hand held level to his 
heart. 

That he could do. But the other must surely come in the end, since he was 
old and Roshan young. If in the end, therefore, why not now? The sooner 
the better. 

A minute after the sun was no longer in Pidar Narayan’s eyes. As he had 
said, they were fighting lengthwise to the ridge; and he drew back, choosing his 
ground, until under his feet he felt the dead marigolds, the withered basil leaves 
that lay about the upright stone—that strange pedestal on which the star-shaped 
pyx stood as on an altar, glittering in those first sun-rays. 

He seemed to see it, to feel it, standing there between the world below and 
those faint, far peaks; and the eyes which had seen so much, felt they need see 
no more. 

“ Sta alerta, signor /” he cried, flinging himself savagely forward. ‘“ And may 
the Lord have mercy on your soul,” he added in a lower tone, as—in an attack 
which held in it all the wildness, the fire, the passion of his youth—he drove 
Roshan back a step—one step down the faint slope on which he had counted. 

A fierce lunge or two, a swift parry, and then? ‘Then an inch beyond safety— 
given purposely—yielded room for the r/posfe he sought from that other rapier. 

It came with a quick cry of triumph, as Roshan felt his thin steel slide silently 
on through dull resistance; a cry that ended in a gasp, as the hand which held 
the rapier dropped for a second, then flung itself upwards, 

For Pidar Narayan had given the reprise, and “Z’Addio del Marito” had 
done its work. 

So for an instant, held upright by the lingering force of the old man’s hand, 
the two stood within a sword’s-length, their faces glaring at each other, stern, 
implacable, the one in death, the other still in life. Then the strength, the life 
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ebbed; the balance between it and death wavered, and Ninian Bruce, overborne 
by his enemy’s dead weight, sank to his knee, then backwards. 

But his hand still gripped the rapier, so Roshan Khan’s body, as it fell forward, 
slithered down the sharp blade, sending a little jet of crimson blood backwards 
till it stopped with a dull thud upon the hilt. 

So he lay, face downwards, beside the old man, whose head rested among the 
withered marigolds and the sweet dead leaves of the basil, which generations and 
generations of pilgrims had offered to an unknown wisdom on their way to the 
“Cradle of the Gods.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE TRUTH. 


“AnD to look at it now,” came the Commissioner’s rich, round brogue, “you 
would think butter wouldn’t melt in its mouth!” 

He waved the cigar he was smoking towards Eshwara. It looked sleepier, 
more sun-saturate than ever, as it lay reflected in the still lagoon between it and 
the tent in which he was sitting,—a double-poled commissioner’s tent, which two 
days before had swooped down like an avenging angel with broad white wings to 
take possession of the just and the unjust in the name of Victoria Xaiser-t-Hind. 

It was pitched on the site of the Viceroy’s camp, for the convenience of being 
close to the jail where the late disturbers of the public peace had taken up their 
residence. In fact, the mast, from which the royal standard had floated, still 
reared itself, bare, undraped, from its roundel of roses. But the flowers were 
withered, dead. Even the palms, their work of welcome over, were wilting fast ; 
but they still gave a doubtful shade to some groups of manacled men, who, 
guarded by yellow-legged constables, were placidly awaiting the Commissioner’s 
leisure and pleasure; both of which were at the time, occupied with lunch, 
and Dr. Dillon. So, as the wide white wings of the tent were set open and 
supported with bamboos to let in the breeze, the representative of law and order 
could be seen, his feet on the table among his law books—drinking an iced 
whisky-and-soda. 

Dr. Dillon, who looked careworn, chiefly because in his care for others he had, 
as yet, been able to take no rest, nodded. 

“Yes; and it doesn’t as a rule. A more peaceable spot never was. You can’t 
account for these sudden idiotic outbreaks. One reason is as good as another. 
And so old Mother Campbell, with her assertion tnat it all came because Miss 
Shepherd would talk about Jean Ziska’s drum. . .” 

The Commissioner smiled. “Yes; the good lady has an endless circle of 
unfounded beliefs, all dependent on each other for support. It’s the most 
comfortable way of getting through life. An’ miracles are like drams—ye can’t 
stop them, once you begin. Besides, on me soul, it was queer: even Carlyon 
said K 

“And if it were true,” interrupted the Doctor, ‘‘ we shouldn’t be any forrarder ! 
We shouldn’t understand. And that’s our position now. You can’t, in fact. It’s 
better you shouldn't, in India at any rate. Just accept them, ignore them, smash 
them, hush them up,”—here his face clouded,—“ and in this case there is a good 
deal that had better be kept dark. You'll do your best, I hope ?” 

The keen whimsical face hardened. ‘I shall follow the usual official routine, 
sir,” he said cynically; “for, look you, there never was a row like this in India 
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but there is something in it about a woman, which we've gof to hush up. An’ 
that’s God's truth, Yes! we pay a heavy toll”—he broke off, took up a pen 
as if to write, threw it down impatiently, and stared out into the hot yellow 
sunshine. 

Dr. Dillon sat twiddling his mushroom hat round and round in his nervous 
fingers, and staring out into it also. A sense of being face to face with an 
unpleasant truth was on them both. Suddenly he laughed harshly. 

“We ought to have got accustomed to the fact by this time anyhow,” he said, 
“for it began early enough in the history of man! Well, I’m off. You won’t want 
me—will you—this afternoon, now those men have turned Queen’s evidence ?” 

“Don’t think so. Let’s see.” The Commissioner drew a list towards him, and 
ran his eye over it. “I’ve condemned three warders and seven prisoners to death 
for poor Dering’s murder; so I daresay penal servitude will see through the rest. 
Then there’s Jog? Gorakh-nath and his gosain. ‘They ought to be hung, but we 
haven’t caught them, and we never shall: the wild ass that snuffeth up the east 
wind isn’t in it with a Hindu ascetic in eluding captors! So the lot out there 
are really small fry; for the other ringleaders are either dead or departed—even 
that amphibious brute Gu-gu.” 

Doctor Dillon looked up cheerfully. ‘ By George! I’d have given something 
to see that water-fight between him and Am-ma!_ By the way, what are you 
going to do for that queer fish ?—but for him we should never have seen Lance 
Carlyon’s face again.” 

The Commissioner’s expression was curious. “It’s a bit hard to do anything 
for a man who wants nothing but earth, air, and water, and has got all three; 
besides ’””—he drew a paper out of a file, looked at it, then looked at the Doctor 
“besides, it wasn’t altogether Am-ma!” he paused, smiled an infinitely kind 
smile, then went on: “I was a brute, entirely, to talk about a heavy toll just 
now! We get its worth back, me dear fellow, over and over again. See! here 
is Am-ma’s affidavit. I took it this morning, and upon me soul, Dillon, I should 
be obliged if you would tell me whether to hush it up, or inform the party 
concerned.” So saying, his brogue took possession of the sun-bright, sun-dry air. 


“TJ, Am-ma, of the river folk, solemnly affirm that, knowing the Dee-puk-Rég to 
be in the power of the Huzoors, I several times warned Gu-gu not to follow other 
masters. But he had learned books and become ignorant. He could not even feel 
when a current changed its course; and then he thought he must die, because of 
the ghost, and that made him wild. So when I refused, and set off, as ordained, 
for the raft, he took the Brahman’s money and stopped the miracle. Of a surety, 
the Awarder of Justice is right! This slave knew what was to come. He did 
not tell of it, because where the Dee-puk-Rag is, there is victory; so there was no 
fear. Yet when the miss-sakiba bade me help her, I obeyed, because she has 
power over devils, and my son, Hwzoor, is still in the first week of life. Therefore, 
for that reason, I guided the raft. But when I saw that the Light-Bringers had 
smitten the darkness of evil-doers, and that the raft would be needed no more, I 
went on with it to the place appointed by the Wood-wa//ah sahib, whence it 
could float of itself. So returned to my home, and ate my bread. And the day 
was quiet, as the Huzoor knows; only the folk reviled because I had no fish to 
sell. But at night, at the waning of the sunset stars, about the third jackal cry, 
came the miss-sadiba to my hut.” 

Doctor Dillon ceased twiddling his hat, and looked up in sudden interest. 

“To my hut,” reiterated the reading voice. “I deemed it because of devils 
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first; but it was not. It was because of Carlone-sahié, who could not be found. 
Only his clothes and pistol on my craft, stranded on a sandbank by the mid- 
channel. 

“* He has not been killed,’ said the miss-sa4éba. ‘He would not have fought 
with his clothes off. Nor did he go to fight. He would not have left the pistol 
if he had. He has gone swimming; to get quicker and find help. So he is 
drowned. He is in the river still, and I cannot think of it. Am-ma! you know 
every inch of the river. Find him! Find him!’ 
“Then I said, ‘Yea! miss-sahiba, I will find him when his body rises. No 
man can find a dead one in the river till then.’ But, as I spoke, the son at his 
mother’s breast left sucking, and cried aloud. ‘The miss-sahiba said it was but the 
gripes, but we—my house and I—knew more than that. We knew it was the 
devils, winning a way because the miss was not content. So I said, ‘I will find 
him while his beauty is still on him for you to see again,’ since that is in the 
heart of all women, O Awarder of Justice. Thus at the dawn—the dawn after 
the dawn of darkness—I, Am-ma, set out with my nets, seeing that fish, anyhow, 
could be found, and the market would be dear because none had come to the 
bazaar during- the commotion. So, remembering where my craft had stranded, I 
went first to mid-channel ; thus, working up, came to where it had stranded once 
before. Then, seeing footmarks, I followed them, till in an island, eating his 
bread, I found the evil-begotten Gu-gu. 

“He had a knife in his bead belt; at the sight whereof I gave glory to gods 
and devils alike, for I knew the handle of it. It was Carlone-sahid’s shikdr knife, 
and I had been his skAar¢ many a time. 

“So I said, ‘Where gottest thou Carlone-sahid’s knife, Gu-gu?’ thinking to 
startle him. And it did. He said no word, but came at me with it. 

“So we fought. His right hand and mine on the knife, and our left arms 
round each other’s throat choking us; and our legs wrestling. ‘Till the water grew 
too deep. Then we swam with them. But he said nothing, nor did I, There 
was no need. We understood, as dogs do, that it was foe and foe. So it came to 
the deep stream; his right hand and mine, with the knife between them, and our 
teeth fixed in each other’s shoulders, ‘Till I bethought me of his ear. Then he 
yelled, and let go; but I was after him as he dived. It was a long race. 
Wherefore not? since we are the best swimmers in the river. But I felt the 
cleave of the water from his foot at last, and spent myself in one stroke, So I 
laid hold of his leg and ran my hand up till I found his back. Then I used 
Carlone-sahib’s knife on him, and he sank, and I sank too with the blow. 

“And when I came up, leaving him there, I found how long the race had 
been, for my right hand struck the city wall. Then it came to me what the 
miss-sahiba had said, of Carlone-sakid wishing to go quick, and I bethought me 
of the secret passages, and the knife, and Gu-gu’s fear. And I said to myself 
some One must have restored the miracle. Not Gu-gu; else why was he hiding ? 
What if it be Carlone-saib? But most of all I thought of my little son and 
the devils longing for him, and of the woman longing for the sight of a man’s 
beauty, and I knew I must go and see if it lay there. So I dived, and found 
him, as the Awarder of Justice knows, sitting high up with the water about his 
feet waiting for death, and brought him back as I promised. And Gu-gu is dead, 
for his body was drifting by the tunnel, with Carlone-sa/zd’s knife in the back, as 
we came out. So the miss is pleased, and the devils do not come near my son.” 

The brogue ceased, and there was a pause, “ Well! what do ye say, Dillon ?” 
asked the Commissioner fretfully. 
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**So we fought. His right hand and mine on the knife, and our left arms round each other's 
throat, choking us.’” 


George Dillon rose and put on his hat deliberately. ‘Nothing. Except that 
I must really be off. I've to see Smith first, and Carlyon,—that sprained ankle of 
his, which he got trying to climb up beyond the rise of the water, will be the 
deuce and all if he uses it too soon. And then, if I can, I want to get round 
and say good-bye to—to the miss-sahida. She’s off to Herrnhut again this evening. 
In fact, Campbell didn’t half like her waiting for the funeral, he is in such a 
blessed hurry to get to his new field, as he calls it; thinks of nothing else! They 
are to be married on Monday, I believe.” 
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The Commissioner laid aside Am-ma’s affidavit with a soft “damn,” and Dr. 
Dillon paused on his way out at the sound. 

“Quite so. I entirely agree with you,” he said sympathetically ; “but unfortu- 
nately, there is only one person who has a right to tell that story, sir—and she 
won't !” 

“Why not?” interrupted the Commissioner militantly: “why the blazes 
shouldn’t a woman tell the truth ?” 

“Because women don’t know it,’ broke in the Doctor, “or men either for 
that matter. Because we men and women have got ourselves on such false lines, 
into such an absolutely false position towards each other, that the only course 
consistent with propriety and /es convenances is to—to hush the thing up! So 
hush-a-bye baby, sir, to your heart’s content. So long as the mother can tell her 
blessed infant that she is a lady, what does the real fact matter?” 

He spoke with a concentrated bitterness, an almost fierce resentment; and the 
Commissioner nodded, finished his whisky-and-soda at a gulp, and returned to 
work, tossing his papers about recklessly. 

“Tt’s a queer world, certainly,” he murmured, with a lack of originality which 
sat ill on him. Then, catching sight of something in a file, his humorous, kindly 
self returned, “Listen to this now for queerness,” he laughed, beginning to read: 
““*The petition of Mussumat Mumtaza Mahal’—that’s Roshan Khin’s grandmother, 
you know—* sister,’ etc., etc.,—‘humbly showeth that she has endured grievous 
wrong and hurt, by loss of her grandson in the late deplorable mutiny (of which 
she was utterly incognisant, being helpless, veiled, old woman perpetually confined 
in house. Therefore prayeth that whereas one Mussumat AshrAf-un-nissa, her 
neighbour, is in receipt of pension Rs 25 per mensem for similar bereavement 
of male protector and head of family lost in ’57 mutiny, therefore her pension of 
R’s 20 per mensem only for exile of husband to Calcutta, be commuted to similar 
sum of R’s 25, seeing that your poor petitioner is in floods of tears and wholly 
heart-broken through this most non-regulation, premature death of promising young 
scion of her noble house, on whom, as on blessed Victoria Queen, her hopes 
were fixed. Said petitioner being able to prove a/di, absolute incomplicity, and 
continuous remaining at home during late devilish disturbances.’ ” 

“Poor old soul!” laughed the Doctor: “give it to her if you can, sir! And as 
for remaining continuous at home! Everybody except the actual conspirators did 
that. Even Dya-Ram the disaffected—though he has preached armed resistance 
to tyranny in his paper for years,—barricaded himself in with his printing press! 
Fact! Jammed his fingers, in so doing, and came to me in a blind funk for a 
professional certificate that the wound could not have been caused by any lethal 
weapon. As if any one could ever have suspected him of taking part in raising a 
row, or even in settling one! His sort are simply negligible quantities e 

“ But Ramanund seems to have attempted a lead,” put in the Commissioner, 





judicially, 

“Exactly. Attempted; and failed. His sort are negligible quantities also, sir, 
I'm sorry to say; and will remain so until they learn, amongst other knowledge, 
to believe in something besides themselves,”—here the hard eyes softened, the hard 
voice paused,—‘“‘ that is another thing I should like to have seen—dear old Pidar 
Narayan .. .” 

The hard voice found even softness too loud, and in the silence which fell 
between the two men only the scratching of the Commissioner’s pen could be 
heard, 

“You'll look in at the Palace, perhaps, and see all is right,” came the brogue 
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after a bit. “And Bive my love to old Smith. I’m not sure but what I’d rather 
have seen him behind the door than anything else; for it must have been the 
hardest job .. .” 

“Considering the circumstances, yes!” put in the Doctor; so, with the pith 
hat turning him into an animated mushroom, passed out into the blaze of dry 
yellow sunshine on that dry yellow sand. 

The sky above was molten with light and heat, the jail positively shimmered 
in the glare; not a sound, not a sight told of that midsummer night’s dream of 
wild, useless revolt, save when one of the shackled prisoners awaiting trial sought 
a better bit of shade under the wilted palms, which, not a week before, had 
welcomed the Hosts of the Lord-sa#id on their way to the hills. 

The whole thing seemed incredible; yet, as he crossed the road to enter the 
Smiths’ compound, the footsteps of those other Hosts who had passed on to the 
hills also remained to dimple the dry yellow sand. 

The Smiths’ bungalow lay calm, peaceful; the drawing-room, as he entered 
it, struck him with the old familiar sense of refinement, indexing the refinement 
of its mistress. Only one change caught his observant eyes. Vincent Dering’s 
photograph was no longer on the mantelpiece, whence it had always looked out 
with a certain challenge in its very prominence. Where had it gone? What 
matter! ‘There was no need for such defiance now, thought George Dillon, with 
that curious half-cynical, half-resentful smile he kept for one subject only. She 
might keep the photograph where she chose, now, and none would blame her. 

So thinking, he set aside the curtain which hung at his patient’s door; and, as 
he did so, resentment, cynicism, vanished in quick sympathy. 

“Ah! fever again, I see: that’s a bore,” he said, going over swiftly to the 
bed where Eugene Smith’s long length lay visibly shivering ; for something, the 
exposure, the excitement—the strain, perhaps, of that awful inaction behind the 
door against which Vincent Dering was making that heroic stand—had knocked 
the big man over, a prey to an old enemy—malarial fever. “When did it 
come on?” 

Muriel Smith, who sat on the bed, her hand in one of her husband’s shaking, 
trembling ones, looked up. She was very pale, but very calm. 

“ Half an hour ago. It is a pity. We hoped it was broken, didn’t we ?—but 
he will fret himself so, Doctor”—her eyes on Dr. Dillon’s were telling their tale, 
so that it scarcely needed the rambling, quivering voice to show that the fresh 
onset of fever had once more clouded the sick man’s brain. 

‘““How can a fellow help fretting,” murmured Eugene, his teeth chattering, 
““when he waits like a coward behind a door, where his best friend-———” 

The woman beside him winced, but interrupted him bravely. “ But I tell him, 
Doctor, and it is true, isn’t it, that it was hardest for 4/—and that—that Vincent 
would rather have had it so—because he had to leave no one, and Eugene had 
Gladys—and me. . .” 

Her voice seemed to bring comfort, and the glistening feverish eyes closed. 

“Go on with the mixture,” said the Doctor, vexedly conscious of a lump in 
his throat. “This will wear itself out in a day or two; and—you can’t do more 
than you’re doing.” 

“IT suppose not,” she replied listlessly. 

But the tragedy of her face remained in his memory as he drove over the 
creaking, groaning bridge to Eshwara. The bazaar was full as ever with drifting 
humanity busy in the details of everyday life. There was no hint anywhere of 
the past storm—not even in the Palace. It lay as ever, silent, its blank walls 
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seeming to hold the sunlight back from some secret within, from some veiled, 
hidden beauty. 

The door was closed, but old Akbar Khan came capering at his call, his 
back roached in bowing, like a caterpillar’s. 

“The tomb is finished, Ger-eeb pun-was,” he mumbled in blubbering importance. 
“ Ala/ the sad day! But this slave, knowing all customary things, hath remained 
insistent on the workman ; therefore all is befitting the noble people, as the Husoor 
will see.” = 

So down the shadowy passage he led the way, crab-like, to the chapel ; for hither, 
long years before, Father Ninian had brought the body of Pietro Bonaventura, 
and here, just in front of the altar steps, he and Pietro’s granddaughter—the last 
of the old priest’s charges—had been buried the day before. The masons had 
been busy, building up the vault again, but, as Akbar Khan had said, the work 
was finished, the chapel restored to its original state, swept and garnished. Even 
the candles were lit on the altar, and four of the tallest tapers had been placed, 
one at each corner of the stone slab on which two more names would have to be 
cut ; while from these tapers long strings of jasmine flowers, such as native women 
wear, had been hung in drooping chains to form an enclosure. On the slab itself, 
great bossed yellow marigolds were laid to simulate a cross. 

Dr. Dillon turned to the cringing figure beside him sharply; but there was 
something almost pathetic in its simper of conscious merit, its certainty of 
satisfaction. 

“Did you do that?” he asked. 

“ Ger-eeb pun-was /” 

There was a world of pride and of servitude in the voice, and in the folded 
prayerful hands which shot out under the bowings. ‘This slave made it! The 
Huzoor will notice it is fitting. Even the crass ”—he pointed his prayerful hands 
to the marigolds—“ is not forgotten. Has not this dust-like one spent his life in 
preparing amusements and spectacles for the noble people ? He knows that tombs 
require flowers as women do.” 

Through the arches behind the old pantaloon Dr, Dillon could catch a glimpse 
of the garden, ablaze with colour, could smell the perfume of the now fading 
orange-blossom, could see the water-maze with its marble ledges among the lotus, 
just wide enough for the flying feet of a laughing girl. 

The words, the contrast, held him, as the old man went on with an orthodox 
whine of petition in his voice. 

“So, since the Sirdar will doubtless appoint a guardian of tombs, seeing there 
is none to inherit the palace; if the Protector of the Poor would intercede for 
this slave with the Commissioner. If the Husoor would say that the dust-like one 
has provided the pleasures of palaces all his life long for the noble people—yea ! 
from the cradle to the grave,—if he will say that”—he flourished his hands 
towards the slab—‘both in the making of garlands and the making of crasses, 
there is none equal... .” 

‘* For tombs require flowers, as women do!” The phrase asserted itself anew, and 
Dr. Dillon looked at the wicked old face—so comic, so pathetic, with the hopeless 
recognition of the humour of tragedy which comes to all save the invincibly dull. 

“You would do as well as any one,” he said gravely, “Tl mention your 
name,” 

“ Ger—eeb—pun—waz!” The title prolonged itself abnormally, and Akbar 
Khan, a mask of toothless smiles, darted, in instant assumption of his anticipated 
office, to remove a fallen jasmine flower from Dr. Dillon’s path as if it had been 
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a deadly reptile. Indeed, he paused in the midst of his parting salaams to ask if 
it was in order that the populace be admitted to the sanctuary? Since the méssen- 
miss (his accent of disdain tempered by reverence was delicious) had announced 
her desire to enter it that afternoon for farewell; had, indeed, asked him to be 
there at four to open the door. 

Dr. Dillon turned so sharply, that the old courtier began instantly on 
asseverations that, without orders ——— 

“Have everything ready, of course,” interrupted the Doctor impatiently; so 
strode off across the courtyard, his head down, his hands in his pockets, with a 
jerk, as of irritation, in his walk. 

He found Lance Carlyon in the balcony over the river, very apologetic at being 
caught there against orders. But it was so dreary keeping to one’s room, he said, 
especially when there were a lot of dismal things to think about; and he really 
had been most careful,—had made two of his pioneers almost carry him. . 

“Doesn't seem to have done much harm,” admitted the Doctor gruffly, as he 
sat feeling the ankle, and looking at Lance with the oddest air of impatience, 
irritation, kindliness. Yet there was nothing strange in Lance’s wholesome young 
face, save that it showed a little older, a little graver. 

“Tt must be beastly dull, too,” went on the Doctor loudly; suddenly, “ You— 
you might get them to help you over to the Palace Garden this afternoon; about 
four, you know, when it gets cool. ‘That would be a change.” 

Lance positively gasped: “ Rath—er! Why! you told me yesterday I wasn’t 
to move a muscle for ten days!” 

Dr. Dillon positively blushed under the brown! He got up vexedly, walked 
to the parapet, looked down the river towards the Mission-house, and came 
back again. 

“No more you are!” he said fiercely. ‘Not what you call moving. But 
gentle exercise and—and congenial society—and all that! You know the treatment. 
Besides, the Hutton-Wharton-Hood school don’t believe in rest. And—and—look 
here! TI’ll put you on the stiffest starch bandage ever made,—and . . . Oh, confound 
it, man, one must risk something sometimes, you know! Here, orderly: go over 
to the sahzb’s washerman, and tell him to make me double-extra-white-shirt-front 
starch, and if that doesn’t counteract the—the indiscretion—why—why 
my hands of the whole business ! ” 

He was at work undoing the bandages already, and the last part of his 
remarks came argumentatively to himself. 


“If you really think it might injure me permanently...” began Lance soberly, 
in some surprise. 





I wash 


Dr. Dillon paused, and looked up with a vast resentment. “If you mean your 
foot, I don’t think it will; and that’s all I’m responsible for, thank God!” 

But as, half an hour after this, he came out from saying good-bye to Erda 
Shepherd, he paused as he passed the Pool of Immortality, and looked down into 
it as if he felt some need of salvation. 

“If I be not damned for this!” he quoted softly, shook his head, and went 
back to his prisoners. 

So it came to pass that when Erda Shepherd, after laying the wreath she had 
brought, as a sort of crown to Akbar Khan’s crass, went into the garden for a 
last look at the familiar places, she found Lance Carlyon comfortably settled in 
one of the balconies overhanging the river. 

“This is luck!” he cried, forgetting the starched bandage until reminded of it 
by a sudden twinge of pain. “I thought I was never to see you again, and it 
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seemed a bit rough on—on us both, considering what a lot we did together, you 
know. I’ve been writing you a letter, to say how disappointed I was at not being 
able to get over and see you, all this morning. 

“That was very kind of you,” she said feebly ; conscious that the surprise had 
made her feel a little limp; though, of course, she regretted nothing—nothing 
at all! 

“T’ye been wanting to know such a lot,” he went on. ‘Of course I heard 
about the others, but not about you. You needn’t go away immediately, need 
you?” he asked, as he watched her face: “if—if you could stop a bit it would 
be so jolly.” 

The frank wistfulness of his tone was too much for her. ‘ Yes, I can stop,” 
she said quietly. ‘ What is it you want to know?” 

“Lots of things; but about yourself first of all!” 

Herself! ‘That would be the hardest task, she felt, and the memory of that 
senseless flight from her own reflection in the mirror came back to bring a quick 


” 


flush to her cheek. 

“Of course, if you’d rather not . . .” began observant Lance. 

“T was only thinking there was very little to tell,” she put in quickly. She 
was not even going to allow that, in keeping this incident to herself, she was 
giving it any importance. | She had told herself during the last few days that it 
had been unfortunate, that was all. Otherwise it was trivial, since it did not, 
could not, alter her decision, On the contrary, it strengthened it; just as a 
temptation resisted always strengthened that resistance. 

So, in the balcony where lovers had sat and talked of love, those two sat 
talking of that midsummer night’s dream of everything but love. Of Vincent 
Dering’s song, of the raft, of Lance’s experience as he clung to the highest crevice 
and felt the water stop steady between his knee and his ankle. Of his incredulity 
when Am-ma appeared, and his immediate lapse into unconsciousness ; chiefly, he 
supposed, because there was no need for further endurance. Of how he had no 
notion of anything, till he found himself lying on a string bed in the sun, right 
away on the other side of the town, whither Am-ma had brought him, by Heaven 
knows what secret passage ! 

So, as the shadows grew long, they seemed to invade Lance’s face, and bring 
a doubt to it. 

“T haven’t seen Am-ma since,” he said, “so I haven’t found out yet why on 
earth he came to look for me?” 

Erda rose and held out her hand, ‘“ We were all looking for you, Mr. Carlyon,” 
she said quietly, “and we were all very glad to find you. And—and I am very 
sorry to lose you.” : 

He rose too, stiffly, and taking her hand, held it while he looked into her face 
steadily. 

“Good-bye, Miss Shepherd: I’m—lI’m sorry it has to be that—but you know 
best. And thank you for telling me—so much.” He paused, and his hand 
tightened on hers a little. “Thanks all round, for sat! It has been the truth 
between us, hasn’t it, always? And so—though it has been a bit rough— 
good-bye . 

There was a pause, a curious pause. 

“Good-bye,” she echoed dully, her face grown very pale. 

His hand left hers gently ; she turned and faced the garden, where the shadows 


” 


were invading the blaze of colour, and the coming cool was sending the scent of 


the orange blossoms into the air, ‘The water-maze, with its marble ledges where 
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there was but room for the feet of a laughing girl, lay still and glistening before 
her. The Palace, with its fanciful nooks, its illogical recesses, its suggestion of 
elusive pleasures beyond the pale of solid reality, rose up into the sky. 

And something in the scene came home to her with the sense that all this, in 
its way, was real also, That this was part of the truth. The truth which she 
had not told. 

“Tt has been the truth between us, hasn't it, always?” 

She turned suddenly to where Lance stood; turned to find him leaning over 
the balcony, looking down into the water with a listlessness he had held in check 
till then, and a great wave of remorse swept through her. 

“Tt has not been the truth between us!” she cried impulsively—“ not quite. 
But I will tell it now—if you like ' 

He looked up startled. “If you think I—I ought to know.” 

She gave a queer, half-impatient laugh. ‘“ Ought! How do I know? Yes! 
I suppose so. As it’s true—absolutely true—I can’t help that, can 1?” 

There was a forlornness in the confession—almost a despair. 

“Then tell me, please,” said Lance, deliberately making room for her to lean 
over the balustrade beside him. His heart was beating fast at something in her 
face, and yet his uppermost thought was for her—for that forlornness, that despair. 
“T can forget it afterwards—if you want me to,” he added, consolingly. 

She came to the place beside him, and looking down, hid her face from all 
but the sliding river, and he, seeing her desire, looked into it also. 

“Tt was about my starting on the raft,” she began, with a little sob. “TI didn’t 
tell you the truth about that. I—I didn’t come to give the warning first: I—I 
was coming to you...” 

“Yes!” he said, quietly, but his hand found hers and held it. ‘“ You were 
coming to me, dear,—why ?” 

That touch seemed at once to help her, and to make her desperate. ‘‘ Because 
—oh, Lance! it was so foolish! I saw myself in the glass—all in white, with the 
orange in my hand; and I thought of you—of what you said—of—of the World’s 
Desire, and—and I felt I couldn’t . . . So—so I was coming to you—first—when 
Am ma—don’t you see... ?” 

There was a long pause. His hand on hers, firm, strong, did not tighten ; it 
simply held hers as its own. 

“Thanks!” he said, after a time ; and then there was another pause, until he 
added, “ It will be a bit rough, I’m afraid, on the Reverend David, but I don’t see 
how we can help that—do you?” 

And this time his clasp tightened. 

Erda said nothing; she felt there was nothing more to say, now that the truth 
had been told between them. So while the sinking sun flared red on the “ Cradle 
of the Gods” another man and woman consoled themselves for the lost paradise. 
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THE END. 
































OLD ENGLAND* 


quite !—as Zavengro? I do not think there is. Or if such an one there be, 

it has yet to come into my ken. Not even the Lucius of Zhe Golden Ass 
has a more plausible occasion; not even Don Quixote a more specious and a 
more searching incitement. Yet the good Alonso Quixada indoors were merely a 
provincial humourist with a distempered brain and an inordinate appetite for a certain 
type of fiction ; while Lucius off the road would have eaten roses instantly, and so 
would have been healed of his translation, and come down to us as the hero of a 
feeble and futile tale of witchcraft? Yes, all that is true; and it may be that I 
began by pitching my note too high. You see, I was thinking, not of these arche- 
types, not of these inevitables, so much as of Gil Blas, and Roderick Random, 
and the adventures of Guzman d’Alfarache, and that dull and deplorable English 
Rogue, that Meriton Latroon of whose author Borrow is dullard enough to remark 
that he was a man of singular (or surprising) genius. So was I led astray! Even 
so, however, and allowing for enthusiasm, it seems to me that I am very near the 
truth when I claim for Zavengro a place, so far as mere inevitableness goes, with 
Don Quixote and The Golden Ass. As thus. The Scholar is born into a marching 
regiment, and so is a wanderer in his cradle. Starting from East Dereham, he sees 
all manner of places before he settles down at Norwich ; and if he coach thence 
to London, and have remarkable adventures there with publishers and Armenians 
and antient apple-women, you feel all the while that these things are naught, for 
that Mr. Petulengro is behind these things, and with him the King’s Highway ; 
so that presently London—neither understood nor realized, neither seen nor 
suggested—will pass like the unsubstantial pageant that it is, and in its place you 
will find the open road, and “the wind on the heath, brother,” and the “ poor 
person’s child,” and Peter Williams, Blazing Bosville, and Isopel Berners, and the 


% there in all literature a romance of the road so intimate and so inevitable 


* Lavengro; The Romany Rye. A New Edition . . . with Notes, etc., by the Author of 
The Life of George Borrow. London: Murray. 

Boxers and their Battles. By ‘‘Thormanby.” London: Everett & Co. 

Talks with Old English Cricketers. By A. W. Pullin (‘Old Ebor”). London and 
Edinburgh ; Blackwood. 
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red-haired priest, and all the rest of that homespun pageant which we know. Borrow 
calls it “a dream,” and thus no doubt it is rightly described: being, in fact, a 
dream of the writer’s own adventures, not exactly as they happened and as he 
appeared in them but, as he would have liked to believe that they happened, and 
thus, and not otherwise, did other people see him. A pleasing ambition? No 
doubt. But an innocent and humane one, surely? And, no doubt, not much unlike 
the reality. Or, at any rate, not nearly so much unlike the reality as you might 
observe, if you pushed home, in the cases of other writing men.* Be this as it 
may, his “dream” was essentially one of the open road, and to ignore or to 
misapprehend the circumstances and the fancies with which it is inwrought were 
to make sheer nonsense of it. 

"Tis the most English of English books withal: even as the Scholar, for all 
his excursions into philology, is the most English of English men. Beef, beer, 
horses, AZo// Flanders and the Church of England, the King and Zhe Newgate 
Calendar,—what is there, what could there be more typically English than all 
these? Peter Williams, too, the follower of Wesley—Peter Williams, with Mr. 
Petulengro and his crew, and the old apple-woman, and Blazing Bosville, and the 
Postilion who was once in Italy, and the Scholar’s father with his memories of 
Ben Brain: all these, like the landscape and the joy in highway and dell and 
by-way, in the wayside tavern and the near gipsy camp, like Thurtell and Zhe 
Life and Adventures of Joseph Sell, are purely English, alike in conception and 
association and effect. And that rhapsody on the heroes of the ropes and stakes, 
with its special eulogy of ‘Tom Spring :—“ Hail to thee, six-foot Englishman of the 
brown eye, worthy to have carried a six-foot bow at Flodden,” and all the rest of 
it,; even to the “bold chorus,” “ Here’s a health to old honest John Bull,” in 
which it culminates :—where shall you find more English and more valiant stuff? 
And ’twas ever the same with him. Read him, for instance, on the brother who 
wanted to go to Rome to study painting. ‘‘ What,” says he, his cup of ale gripped 
mightily in his good right fist, his eye in a fine pugilistic frenzy rolling—‘‘ What 
hast thou to do with old Rome, and thou an Englishman? Did thy blood never 
glow at the mention of thy native land? As an artist merely? Yes, I trow, and 
with reason, for thy native land need not grudge old Rome her ‘pictures of the 
world’; she has pictures of her own, ‘pictures of England’; and is it a new 
thing to toss up caps and shout—England against the world? Yes, against the 
world in all, in all: in science and in arms, in minstrel strain, and not less in the 
art ‘which enables the hand to deceive the intoxicated soul by means of pictures,’ 
Seek’st models? ‘To Gainsborough and Hogarth turn, not names for the world, 
maybe, but English names—and England against the world!” That is explicit, 
is it not? Explicit, and likewise forcible! You feel as you read that about 
this Englishman there is no manner of nonsense—no nonsense at all! And that 
if he were yet living, and any were ill-advised enough to hold a pro-Boer meeting 
in his neighbourhood, there would certainly be bloody noses and_ cracked 
crowns, and these of his achievement, in the hall that night! That he could 
tail to excellent purpose is shown in the inimitable Appendices to Zhe Romany 
Rye; but I deem it scarce possible that, with a Little-Englander in hand, 


* Thackeray, for instance, is said to have painted himself in Colonel Esmond. Now I am 
told that Borrow once interpellated Thackeray in society as ‘‘ the most offensive snob I have ever 
seen, Sir”—or words to that effect. The distance between the several points of view is obvious ; 
yet Thackeray may not have been utterly and hopelessly far-wandered in his presentation of himself 


as the sentimental Colonel. Even as Borrow may have been worse guided than I think he was 
when he sketched himself as the Scholar. 
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he’d have confined his treatment of the wretch to pen-and-ink. Given the 
occasion and the incitement, he would assuredly have found other and braver 
work for “‘ Long Melford,” than the preparation of mere articles of impeachment. 
Manual coercion is, no doubt, a most disgusting form of tyranny; and freedom 
of speech is an essential item in an Englishman’s birthright. But it is plain that, 
on such a provocation as pro-Boerism, this Englishman would have rejoiced to 
employ the one with a view to the suppression of the other. It is impossible, of 
course ; but I confess that to conceive of George Borrow, alive and oppugnant in 
the good old way, tapping Mr. Morley’s claret (say), or “administering a slashing 
upper-cut” (as they used to put it) to the sainted Mr. Leonard Courtney; or 
“serving out” the noble Mr. Cronwright Schreiner, with a reminiscence of 
Jack Randall in his antient left—this is, I confess, a pastime which, however 
futile, is not at all unpleasing to the unregenerate breast. In principle, I need 
scarce say, I am with Zhe Spectator, that omniscient and most meritorious print. 
But if it came to practice, I fear that in such a mellay I could not find it in 
my heart to be on anybody’s side but Borrow’s. ‘That, though, is ever the way 
of the Unregenerate. ‘There’s the wind on the heath, brother,” says the Lord 
of the Horse-Shoe to the Lord of Words; and the Unregenerate are with the 
Lord of the Horse-Shoe to the hilts. ‘*’There’s the wind on the heath, brother ” ; 
and it comes and, it goes, and there’s nothing better in life. And that—for them— 
is the end. oe 

I gather from “'Thormanby’s” preface that he knew Borrow au femps jadis. 
"Tis well—tis mighty well. But ...! Did Borrow, I wonder, ever shake hands 
and talk pugilism with “’Thormanby”? Apparently not; or ‘‘ Thormanby,” who 
is pleasantly garrulous and personal, and talks with a certain pride of his 
acquaintance with the late Jem Ward, would probably, even certainly, have told 
us all about it. “Tis pity that they did not, and that somebody skilled in 
shorthand was not on hand to report their talk; for men say things in the 
intimacy of speech which they would shrink from chronicling in cold, hard print, 
and these two, both experts in ring-lore, both lovers of the Noble Art, would 
pretty certainly have said things that the world, or some not inconsiderable 
part of it, would not willingly have let die. This, however, did not happen; 
so that one refers to it only as another notable Might-Have-Been, and passes 
on to the consideration of Thormanby as he is. ‘This done, one finds that his 
heart is in his work, and he really has things to say: one of which is that 
Borrow pitched his pzean in praise of pugilism in a key perhaps too high. His 
own afologia, all the same, is by no means wanting in spirit; and he reels you off 
a list of English worthies who have loved the Ring which only fails of its effect 
by being incomplete. Why did he not include, for instance, the elegant Earl 
Grey? And the Dukes of Kent and Clarence? And the sole and only Duke 
—the Duke of Wellington? And Barclay of Urie, the admirable and _ inventive 
athlete? And John Hamilton Reynolds, the friend of Keats, author of that 
excellent sonnet to Jack Randall :— 


” 


**Good with both hands and only ten stone four” ? 


And Keats himself, the Poet of Beauty? And Byron, the Poet of Passion and 
Revolt, an original member of the Pugilistic Club, a confirmed and ardent 
amateur? And Yarmouth—“ Red Herrings,” so they called him, from the colour 
of his whiskers—who presently sat to Disraeli for the Earl of Monmouth and to 
Thackeray for the Marquis of Steyne, and who beat the Regent dreadfully for 
proposing to substitute Lady Yarmouth for that Marchioness of Hertford, who was 
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nothing if not her husband’s mother? And Kean, the portent, the miracle, the 
prodigious actor, who found (they say) one of his finest effects in the unquenched 
fury of a beaten “pug”? Why, in fact, did he not name near everybody worth 
knowing in the Regency and later Georgian days? Pugilism was then the pastime 
of all good Englishmen ;* and over a big fight, which would be witnessed by 
some five-and-twenty thousand roaring citizens, and over which there would 
change hands sums of money not to be stated under six figures. The Ring, in 
fact, had so far entered into the national life that it seemed to be a vital and 
essential part therein. It had begun with Figg—‘ Th’ heroical Figg so fierce and 
sedate”-——in Hogarth’s time; it had been passed from hand to hand by Broughton 
and Slack,t and Johnson and Brain, and Humphries and Mendoza and John Jackson; 
till, at the beginning of the present century, Jem Belcher was and deserved to be 
an English hero, and when Gully fought Gregson (1808) Earl Grey sent on 
the result of the battle to his colleague, Windham, in a ministerial dispatch- 
box, by a ministerial courier. edit e¢ virgo... Twas the Golden Age: the 
age of Pearce and the Belchers, and Cribb the solid Englishman, and Dutch 
Sam, the drunken yet terrific Jew. To Thormanby, as to myself, this is all 
hearsay and tradition; but he comes to his subject with, I should fancy, a pretty 
full knowledge of those dreadful later years, in which it was shown that pugilism 
meant blackguardism, and that for one decent fighter there was a_ wilderness 
of scoundrels. In the end the institution was redeemed, in a kind of way and 
to some extent, by the piety of poor Tom Sayers; in the interval much brilliant 
work had been put in by such men as Dick Curtis and Young Dutch Sam, 
as Deaf Burke and Owen Swift and Hammer Lane—to name no more; such 
survivals as Jem Ward, Gully (worth a chapter in himself), Spring, Tom Belcher, 
Mr. Jackson, lived in a sort of rough-and-tumble odour of sanctity, and went 
abroad in something very like a halo till they died. But the Ring was doomed 
—had doomed itself; and the Ring died; and at its death there were few 
mourners. According to “fierce old Cobbett”—and Borrow, who quotes, is not 
indisposed to agree—the mischief began with the Jews. It may be so. They 
had some good men of their own—Mendoza, Dutch Sam and his boy, Belasco, 
Barney Aaron. But it may be so. I know not. What is certain is that, if 
the Jew began it, the Gentile was quick to take up the work of corrupting, and 
in the long run there was little or nothing to choose between the two. If 
Thormanby know, and will tell, I promise him Til read his demonstration, and 
write about it, too. 

“All fights are good reading,” says Mr. Saintsbury, superbly—not to say 
despotically: the truth being that there is scarce an intelligible record in all 
the literature of fisticuffs. In Boxrana the reports are mere jargon and false fire— 
a horrible confusion of terms.t Jon Bee, in Zhe Fancy, is “not so bad,” as they 





* There is never a big Scots boxer on the roll of fame; and if the Irish be many, there 
is but one of them, so far as I know, who takes imperial honours; and Jack Randall (for he 
it was), Randall the Nonpareil, who fought and won fourteen battles, and ‘‘ died at the Hole in 
the Wall, Chancery Lane,” some four years after Byron, aged but thirty-four, was fa London 
Irishman, ‘a St. Giles’s Greek ”—what they now call a ‘‘ Bark ”—was yet as dear to the general 
British heart as Cribb or Spring themselves. Randall it was who (in his fight with Turner: a 
fight which, by the way, was witnessed by Tom Moore, as the guest, or novice, of Scrope Davis 


and Mr. John Jackson) thrilled and enchanted by his brilliant practice the soul of John Keats, 


then (December 1818) the lover of Fanny Brawne and the poet of Endymion and /sahella, and 
beginning to work his hardest at Hyperion. 

t ‘‘J’en passe et des meilleurs.” 

t I came to the conclusion, long since, that Pierce Egan knew a certain amount of slang, 
was innocent or every other kind of knowledge, and never saw anything in his life. 
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say ; but even his reports, though you think you sometimes know what he means, 
are cloudy and vague. There are notes in the latter pages of Pugilistica which 
are helpful, being decent reporting. But, in point of fact, no fights are good 
reading but those which occur in literature. After all, there is little use in reporting. 
Your fight is a thing psychical as well as physical. It is logical throughout, and 
its logic is both visible and unseen: the mere cataloguing of hits on the nose (or 
eye, or ear, or anywhere) is not much to the purpose. Hence the apparent 
imbecility of Boxiana, the strenuous ineffectualness of Jon Bee, the failure, as 
history and as art, of Pugilistica. Poor Pierce Egan goes on—goes on! But if 
only Byron had set his hand to the work, and told us of Belcher and Pearce, or 
-still better—of Belcher and Cribb! If only Keats had set down in prose his 
impressions of the Randall and Turner business! Some details he sketched to 
Cowden Clarke; but O, if he had but pulled off the picture: as Mr. Morrison 
has done in Zhree Rounds,* or better still, perhaps—for the three rounds are 
fought under difficulties and in uncommon circumstances—in the scrap so master- 
fully presented in 4 Child of The Jago. ‘There is a good turn-up in Kene/m 
Chillingly ; a dim, old-fashioned novel which I fear, is practically unknown to the 
most of those who, referring to these pages, read what, in the first Lord Lytton’s days, 
a writer on pugilism would have thought he was familiar and comic if he wrote 
“this here.” And there is excellent stuff in Cashel Byron’s Profession—a novel 
written by Mr. Bernard Shaw in the days when (so far as I know) he also was 
a mere artist,? as were, and are, these others also. ‘Thormanby, too, is an artist 
in his way. I like him when he writes—(apparently “out of his own stomach” : 
a coarse metaphor, but I am writing about pugilism)—about Hammer Lane and 
Yankee Sullivan—(Lane broke his arm, yet all but won the fight)—about Owen 
Swift and Brighton Bill—(in the sequel the Brightonian died): about everything, 
in fine, which he may very well have seen. But I like him still better when he 
is trying to make literature, and producing the net result of the confidences 
of others as to things he never saw. ‘Thus, as to Cribb and Molineaux, he 
shows plainly that, in the first fight, the nigger was very badly used, and that, 
at a given moment, Cribb was a beaten man. ‘Thus, too, he is constrained, 
as all must be constrained who take up the study of the P.R., to break ground 
with Jem Belcher, the sole and only man of genius who ever fought in 
the Ring.t Nothing, of course, will ever give us any idea of this astonishing 
creature: his face—(not unlike the Young Napoleon’s) struck terror to his opposites, 


and reminded Egan of “a renowned military character on the Continent”; his 





* Tales of Mean Streets (London: Methuen). 

t ’Tis a delightful book—a treat of wit and insight, amusing morals and right impudence ; and 
I should like it known of all them that read the present article. 

t Says I, one night, to my friend Professor —— I dare not give his name, without asking 
his permission ; but I doubt not that he'll rage when he sees it left in blank. Says I to him, one 
night, in a balcony at Barnes, with ‘the old Father-River ” having his will of us twain, and of all 
souls born, or fallen into his dominion, in full view :—‘‘There are but two men in the history of 
the P.R. whom we can call absolutely and utterly first-rate, and they are——” ‘‘ Belcher and the 
Nonpareil,” he says to me; and I was left wondering. Since then, I’ve seen that inspiration 
plus accomplishment is better than accomplishment //:s instinct ; and that his list of two should 
be shortened by one, and that one not Jem Belcher.' 


' Dr. Knapp, Borrow’s editor, writes thus:—*‘Not the old Belcher, him of 1791.” And I 
confess I know not what he means. Jem Beicher, the greatest fighter that ever lived, was not 
born in 1791; nor did he fight in 1791; nor did he die in 1791; nor, in fact, did he, so far as 
I can discover, do anything in 1791—when, by the way, he was but ten years old. He was, in 
fact, only eight years Byron’s senior; and he did for the Ring what Byron did for English morals. 
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unaccountable, irresistible hands; his gaiety, valour, prestance; his original and 
entirely inimitable method, his practice of which was so thrilling that, to quote 
old records, you knew not when nor where nor how he had hit until you saw the 
effects of his hitting. That Thormanby begins this book of his, some ninety years 
after poor Belcher’s death and burial (1811), is enough to show how tremendously 
he has ever bulked in the imagination of them that have studied their P.R. But 
Thormanby is only one of ever so many who have taken this thrice-beaten hero to 
their hearts. Beaten? He never was beaten, says Jon Bee. ‘The Belcher who, 
being at the top of fame, and the top of life, had his eye beaten out by a 
racquet ball, and from being invincible became ——-! Says John Bee :—‘ The 
real Belcher was never beaten; he couldn’t be beat.” This, or words to this 
effect. As told by Thormanby, the story of his defeats—the abolished eye the 
chief factor in them—suggests Napoleon and the campaign of 1814. He was 
bound to be licked; and licked he was. But he was licked in such a way that 
men went to him in his defeats to learn how to come upsides with Victory.* 

For “Old Ebor,” I’ve but room to say that his book deals pleasantly and 
cheerfully with all manner of English Cricketers, beginning with Mr. Herbert 
Jenner-Fust, the oldest cricketer alive ; passing on by such honoured and antient 
illustrations of the game as Messrs. V. E. Walker, David Buchanan, Anderson, 
Jackson, M‘Cormick, Daft, Emmett, Alfred Shaw, Oscroft, Wootton, Carter, 
Yardley, Lockwood, Thornton ; and so on, and so on. It is capital good reading ; 
and none that cares for cricket can afford to be without it. For myself, I go 
back to it again and again. And having listened to much good cricket and good 
sense in these and those, I find a touch of Zhe Arabian Nights in the talk with 
Mr. Thornton; and, knowing it is all true, I am content. 


* As I write, the air is full of shoutings and rejoicings over the completion of that notable 
enterprise, Zhe Dictionary of National Biogriphy. Not for a moment would I seem to minimise 
the effect of so remarkable and honourable an achievement But England is the most sporting country 
in the world; and in all this interminable sequence of volumes there is never—or scarce ever—a 
hint that England ever cared for anything but politics, wars, religion, and such arts as letters, 
acting, painting, and music. All Grub Street is here; but for such heroes as Belcher, and Spring, 
as Robinson and Flatman and Fordham, as Fuller Pilch and Alfred Mynn and Abraham Cann: 
for these, I say, you must go elsewhere. Why ‘‘ national,” then? And who will wipe away this 
truly national reproach ? 


W. E. Hi. 





JAPANESE PLAYS—EUROPEAN JAPS—A CONVENTION OMITTED—SADA YAcco—A DIs- 


TRESSING AUDIENCE—AN INDICTMENT 


TROUBLES OF A REVIEWER—MR. HICHENS ON MISS MARIE CORELLI : 





AND A CHARITABLE EXPLANATION—THE 
AMAZING 


INFORMATION—A TREMBLING EXCURSION IN CRITICISM—TARANTARA ! 


HE most interesting 

i performance I have 
seen for a long time was 
that of thie 
Japanese actors 

' who played at the 
y Coronet Theatre, 
; Notting Hill. They 
had two attrac- 
tions—that of 
curiosity and 
strangeness, 
and that of 
excellent art. 
I suppose that 
the manners 
they portrayed 
are by now an 










anachronism in Japan, and belonged to the 
good old days when Japs were Japs. At 
least, the Japanese I have met in private 
life have been very European indeed: I 
remember one objecting to me that a mutual 
acquaintance had “an American accent.” 
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They have been models of Western culture, 
and I think it extremely unlikely that any 





one of them would express his anger with an 
old woman for marrying her daughter to the 
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wrong man by slaying her, the old woman, 
or that any one of their female relations 
would have taken so drastic a means of 
ending an imbroglio between her husband 
and her old lover as that of inciting the 
old lover to murder the husband and then, 
by taking the husband’s place, bringing the 
whole affair to an effectual and dramatic 
end. These quaint customs were very 
curious to observe. And then there were 
some beautiful effects of scenery and light, 
and graceful movements, and ‘dear littic 
huddled swaying women, and flirted fans. 


‘** As here you loiter, flowing gowned 
And hugely sashed, with pins a-row 
Your quaint head as with flamelets crowned, 
Demure, inviting -——” 


WISHED, by the way, that the Japanese 
theatre had been given us even more 
whole-heartedly and exotically. I should 
have been quite willing to watch it for a 
whole day, the least period of time, | am 
informed, which a play takes in Japan. 
Also I should have liked to see a convention 
which (unless the man who sat next me told 
me traveller’s tales) exists out there. The 
actors are waited on by little boys dressed in 
black and assumed to be invisible. Thus, 
if an actor wants to sit down, an invisible 
boy brings him a chair. Or if he wishes to 
point the slaying of a foe by cutting off his 
head, he makes believe to decapitate him 
(the foe artfully lying with his head behind a 
tree or other obstruction), and then an in- 
visible boy trips on with a dummy head for 
the. conqueror to flourish. But of. course it 
would have been unwise to show these 
things to a fat-headed English audience, 
which would have thought itself clever for 
noting that the boys were zo? invisible, 
and have drowned the play with its silly 
guffaws. .I shall have some more epithets 
ready for the particular audience which 
nearly drove me mad in a moment. But 
first let me pay my tribute to the delight- 
ful Japs. 


if DID not see the Gersha and the 
Knight, which I was told was. their 
best play, and which obtained the honour of 
one of those remarkable articles in Ze 
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World (not by Mr. Archer) which include 
an account of the writer’s lunch and after- 
noon tea, by way (I suppose) of being vivid 
and actual. However, Kesa, the Faithful 
Wife, was admirable enough, and full of 
opportunities for acting. The killing of the 
wife instead of the husband ended in the 
murderer’s coming away and finding himself 
face to face with the husband. He peers 
horrified in the husband’s face, and rushes 
back to find he has killed his love. ‘ That’s 
drama,” as the dramatic critics used to say. 
Melodrama, if you like to call it so, but 
beyond question a strong and thrilling effect. 
It was splendidly played. The murderer's 
undecided movements as he feels his way— 
the room was supposed to be dark, a suppo- 
sition which, I need hardly say, the audience 
absolutely refused to make —the sudden 
fury with which he plunged his knife, and his 
horror when he peered into the living hus- 
band’s face, were perfect. Madame Sada 
Yacco, who played the heroine, was wonder- 
ful all through. It was strange acting to me 
—acting which relied almost entirely on 
eloquent gesture and hardly at all on facial 
expression—but it was acting of the finest 
quality. She had many opportunities, when 
she danced for the entertainment of robbers, 
when she recognised her old lover, when she 
saved her mother from his sword, and when 
she took her husband’s place on the fatal 
couch, and she used each one to the full 
extent of her strange method—strange to 
me, obviously inevitable from the training of 
Japanese women. Otojiro Kawakam, by the 
way, was the lover, and I must not forget 
Madame Tsusaka, who was natural and 
piteous as the girl’s mother. 


WISH these Japanese plays had not 

been at an outlying theatre. The 
Coronet, to be sure, is a pretty theatre 
enough, and I make my compliment to its 
manager for his enterprise in producing 
them. But if they had been perforined at 
the Lyceum, and it had been previously 
crammed down the throats of the audience 
that it was going to see serious and important 
acting, the audience might have conducted 
itself less barbarously. I shudder to imagine 
what those Japanese artists must have 
thought of my _ fellow-countrymen — and 
fellow-countrywomen, who were in a large 
majority. When the girl was carried off by 
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the robbers and her old mother, brutally 
knocked down by them, was left wailing on 
the stage, the audience roared with laughter. 
When the girl’s body writhed under the 
murderer's knife it laughed again. An 
audience of Whitechapel roughs (if there are 
any roughs left in Whitechapel) would have 
disgraced itself by such conduct as that 
of those prosperous-looking and expensively 
dressed people. 


OWEVER, it is more interesting to 
look for an explanation than merely 
to pass judgment. That the people who 
laughed at the incidents I have mentioned 
were brutally 
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pore: b rut al ly un- 

imaginative, 
prea deacane 0A goes without 
ee saying. Sut 
even so, the 
mercst veneer 
of decent 
manners would 
have prevented 









they had _ not 
had some ex- 
traneous inducc- 
ment to do so— 
extraneous, for 
I am unwilling to think that they really 
thought the old woman’s sorrow and the 
murder of the girl amusing. ‘This induce- 
ment I take to be one which induces a 
great deal of risus ineptus. The majority 
of people have no sense of humour, but 
there are people enough who do _ possess 
that quality to make the deficiency uncom- 
fortable. Unhumorous persons are being 
constantly harassed by the accusation that 
they do not see the joke, and they seek to 
prevent this by laughing at everything. 
Confronted with a Japanese play, with lan- 
guage and dresses and manners unfamiliar 
to them, and perhaps being too stupid to 
understand what it is all about, they have 
an uneasy fear that it may be funny, and 
laugh accordingly. (I try to see good in 
everything and everybody, and offer you 
this charitable explanation. But I doubt it 
is far-fetched. In any case I suggest that 
“Risu inepto res ineptior nulla est” would 


their laughing if 


be a good motto to put on the curtain when 
next—soon, I hope—Japanese plays are 
played in London. 


I N my time I have done a good deal of book- 

reviewing. It isa thankless task. No 
amount of just severity satisfies those who 
dislike your author ; no amount of justjeulogy 
satisfics the author himself. If in the midst 
of condemnation you find some point for 
praise, you are accused of personal favour- 
itism or interest or some other unworthy 
motive ; if in the midst of eulogy you hint 
a falling short of Shakespeare or Sophocles, 
you are an envious assassin. As an author 
in a small way I can testify that these 
traditional attitudes are absurd : I can affirm 
without mock-modesty that some reviewers 
have been kinder to my work than it de- 








served, and I remember very few reviews 
indeed which have been obviously meant to 
annoy rather than to discriminate, or which 
I have any reason to suppose were inspired 
by personal dislike. In every case, moreover, 
I think that an author should be obliged to 
a man who has taken the trouble to read 
him, whatever the ensuing judgment may 
have been. But as a reviewer, while I have 
something to regret in the thanklessness 
of the task, I have one cause for hearty 
self-congratulation: I can lay my _ hand 
on my heart and swear that never in my 
life have I reviewed a book by Miss Marie 
Corelli. 


HIS congratulation is not caused by 
anything said or done by Miss Corelli 
herself. It is caused by an article written 
about her in Ze Londoner by Mr. Hichens. 
For according to Mr. Hichens “ occasionally 
she moves, gets up from her writing-table 
for a moment, slaps the critics full in the 
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face, and then sits down again to resume 
her work.” Suchan attention from a famous 
novelist would have been an honour, no 
doubt, but to a sensitive and nervous person 
a too painful experience. “The critics hit 
back,” says Mr. Hichens: I amsure I should 
have been far too overwhelmed to do any 
such thing. But is Mr. Hichens really right 
in his account of the matter? “For years 
she has been discussed, condemned, praised, 
pilloried. In the midst of all this hubbub. . . 
while the storm is howling... the good 
people who grow dishevelled around her 
footstool.” I know several men of letters, 
and | have never heard the storm howling, 
or remarked that they were particularly 
dishevelled after the appearance of one of 
Miss Corelli’s books. 1 thought at first that 
Mr. Hichens was ironical, but he continues 
in a strain of obviously sincere praise. As 
a matter of fact, while we all must be allowed 
our tastes, I have never heard anybody deny 
that Miss Corelli is a writer of great ability. 
I have heard it said that she does not always 
represent the facts of life as they are, and 
I have heard objections raised to passages 
in her books—in “ Barabbas,” for example— 
on grounds of taste, but it would be foolish, 
and worse criticism than I have heard from 
people whese opinion counts, to deny her 
vigour and liveliness and power to interest 
and amuse. Personally—do you tremble for 
me, Mr. Hichens ?—I have made, silently, 
to myself, some such objections as I have 
indicated, but I have never found a book 
of hers dull or thought the time spent in 
reading it unprofitable. And that from a 
person who has read very many unprofitable 
books in the way of his trade is not faint 
praise. 


_— now I am going to take my face in 

my hands (if you believe Mr. Hichens), 
and break my record, and criticise Miss 
Corell’s “Boy.” It is a complete change 
from her other books, and I think a change 
altogether for the better. Of late I have had 
rather too much, for my own poor taste, of 
a constant creation of Miss Corelli’s, of an 
extraordinarily gifted young lady genius, so to 
speak, who wrote wonderfully popular novels 
while the storm was howling and good 
people grew dishevelled around her foot- 
stool, and of vile and sinister plots hatched 
in horrible literary clubs, not exactly against 
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her fair fame, but against her serial rights 
and enormous royalties. I believed in the 
young genius while I read, because Miss 





Corelli's vigour and sincerity absolutely 
compelled me to do so, but I could not 
believe in the plots and the literary clubs. 
To take Miss Corelli's own case, | do not 
believe that anybody is so silly and unmanly 
as to hate her because she has gained a 
great popularity and (Mr. Hichens is my 
authority) a great deal of money. It is 
natural for poor people to envy rich people — 
one always thinks one could spend their 
money so much better than they—but why 
should one envy Miss Corelli any more than 
any other person who has gained success by 
doing something one cannot do oneself? 1 
could not Miss Corelli's books any 
more than I could make Mr. Beit’s specula- 
tions—lacking her talent and his millions. 
But it would scem as ridiculous to me to plot 
against her as against him, and I am sure that 
any other poor “ littery gent” would say the 
same. In fact, you cam’¢ plot nowadays, you 
can’t indeed, or anything more serious than 
a booby trap. I do not believe in these haters 
and plotters, and I wish Miss Corelli would 


write 


share my incredulity. 


NOTHER element of her books I was 
glad to miss is the animus pervading 

them against Sassiety. Noclass is free from 
silly or brutal members, and no class is 
compact of them. Miss Corelli may have 
met instances of the tormer fact, but it is a 
pity she should be obsessed by them, and 
a greater pity that she should express her 
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dislike by presenting mere caricatures of 
manners. Admiring her force and vitality, I 
have always wished that she would write a 
book of simple everyday interest, a book of 
normal characters and plausible incidents, a 
book without bias or fretfulness or crusading 
ambition. This she has done in “ Boy,” and 
I congratulate her heartily on the experi- 
ment, and taking my place (though as yet 
not more than usually dishevelled) around 
her footstool, invite you loudly to join in my 
praise, and invite her (humbly and wistfully) 
to continue in this way. Observing, however, 
that her next book is to have the ominous 
and sinister title of “‘ The Master-Christian,” 
I have my doubts of her accepting the 
invitation, 


ISS CORELLIS literary gift 1 take 

to be an exceptional power of 
realising characters and events, or at least 
of imposing them on her readers. Even 
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when you believe in neither, she achieves 
for example, she 


this fact. In “ Delicia,” 
mentions that a_ pub- 
lisher’s eyes flashed, a 
thing manifestly im- 
possible for a publisher’s 
eyes to do, even though 
the publisher were dis- 
cussing Sir Walter 
Besant: but I confess I 
was beguiled fora moment 
into that strange imagina- 
tion. Now, when this 
gift is applied to recog- 
nisable people and _ pro- 
bable incidents, the effect is a strong one. 
Only one incident, a gambling adventure, 
struck me as out of tone with this excel- 
lence. The motive of the book is one of 
natural and unforced sentiment, the career 
of a lovable boy whose life was muddled 
away by untoward circumstance. If only 
Miss Corelli—— but I have filled my space, 
and if Mr. Hichens is right it is well for me 
that I should leave off. 
G. S. STREET. 








